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Radical hat 

James Turley thinks the response to the 
oil refinery dispute is to eall for a 
Euroeentrie trades union movement, 
shadowed by an EU-wide Communist 
Party (‘Critieal support for wildeat 
strikes’, Febmary 5). Sounds like more 
of the same. If we are going to pretend 
that they ean unite themselves Europe¬ 
wide, we might as well dream that they 
will fight for better pay and eonditions. 
Meanwhile, what happened to the rest 
of the planet? 

Despite various attempts by the left 
to dress up the oil refinery dispute as 
something it was not, I have not seen 
one shred of evidenee that this was 
an aetion undertaken to unify workers 
or to improve the lot of the ‘foreign’ 
workers, who are presumed to be 
working on below normal rates. 

I leave aside the media portrayal, 
whieh has irrevoeably stamped the 
strike as a ehauvinist move in the eyes 
of the whole world. Whether we look 
at the slogans emanating from many 
of the strikers themselves or the 
unions’ talk of a ‘level playing field’ 
and ‘soeial dumping’, the episode has 
been wholly reaetionary in eontent. 
Yet, workers are eombative and mueh 
eould have been aehieved with 
prineipled leadership - exaetly what 
was laeking from the unions and the 
left alike. 

Despite being an unoffieial strike, it 
seemed to have a high degree of 
involvement by the union struetures, 
who used it to highlight their own 
eoneems over legal rulings that hinder 
their right to eombat wage-eutting in 
the eontraeting seetor. It must be 
deeades sinee the unions put up a 
fight against any sueh thing, and I ean 
only think they are aeting now to head 
off the growing restlessness of the 
workers in the faee of the slump. 

The left tended to treat this as a 
trade union aetion that just needed 
some different taetieal input or more 
palatable slogans. Wrong. It was 
essentially a politieal move on a wholly 
false perspeetive. The unions were 
always joined at the hip with the 
Labourite tradition of national 
reformism, and were ineapable of a 
ehallenge to the rule of eapital. As 
Labour abandoned its old-style 
reformism, the unions beeame less and 
less viable as vehieles for improving 
eonditions, and ineapable of defending 
workers in an age of global eeonomy. 
They remain wedded to the national 
base, defending its soeial partner. To 
the extent they are effeetive at all, they 
poliee the workers on behalf of eapital. 
The left, whieh the CPGB is so keen 
to regroup, laeks any perspeetive to 
ehallenge this, and is thus left 
searehing for a silver lining among 
the gathering elouds. 

The turn to nationalism and 
proteetionism by the unions and the 
remnants of the Labour left must be 
eonfronted by an internationalist 
perspeetive; otherwise workers 
will eontinue to fall prey to the 
baekwardness of the offieial move¬ 
ment. Marxists should stand as 
Marxists and not as trade union¬ 
ists with a radieal hat. 

Mike Martin 
Sheffield 

Elephant room 

James Turley provides a eorreet 
analysis of the line-up of elass 
forees in the Lineolnshire refinery 
strikes. At the beginning, the Mail 
and Express were outdoing eaeh 
other in support for the strike and 
attaeking Mandelson from the right 
for opposing it. But Turley then 


goes on to explain the legitimate 
grievanees of the strikers and ends 
up dismissing his own analysis 
eontemptuously. The only “fly in 
the ointment” was the dominanee of 
Brown’s ‘British jobs for British 
workers’ 2007 eonferenee pledge, 
now “thrown baek in [his] faee”. 

It was not a fly, but the elephant in 
the room, I would suggest. It was on 
the basis of ‘British jobs for British 
workers’ that the walkout happened. 
The Unite leadership then took this up 
loeally and nationally. The ehauvinist 
posters and plaeards had Unite 
slogans on them. The ‘eompromise’ 
deal brokered by the Soeialist Party’s 
Keith Gibson did not repudiate that 
slogan, although the strike eommittee 
apparently did eondemn it in their 
speeehes to the mass meetings. And, 
in the end, the ineseapable moment of 
truth eame: the strike was settled on 
the basis of ‘British jobs for British 
workers’ - 102 jobs out of 195, to be 
exaet. Applieants are to be vetted by 
some type of union eommittee on the 
basis of their nationality before they 
get their jobs. The test of ‘Britishness’ 
was not speeified. 

This praetiee is of dubious legality 
and, as Derek Simpson says, there are 
similar issues ‘bubbling over’ in all the 
other sites that eame out in support 
over the employment of ‘indigenous’ 
workers (he aetually used the BNP’s 
favourite ehauvinist word). 

We have see the re-emergenee 
of eraft unionism, egged on and 
eneouraged by Brown, the Mail and 
Express, and eovered up by all those 
on the left who supported the strike 
but opposed the purpose for the 
strike. We even had some giving 
leetures on Marxist dialeeties on why 
it was best for Gibson not to put the 
repudiation of ‘British jobs for British 
workers’ to the vote in ease he lost, 
as he would have, and then it would 
have been obvious that the strike had 
to be opposed. See no evil. 

Turley says: “The SP eorreetly ealls 
for ‘union-eontrolled registering of 
unemployed and loeally skilled union 
members, with nominating rights as 
work beeomes available’. But it frames 
this in the eontext of Britain alone, not 
the EU as a whole - and thus in a way 
whieh risks feeding into the eall for 
‘British jobs’.” But how is this 
“eorreet”? It does not simply risk 
“feeding into the eall for ‘British 
jobs’”; that is what it is in another 
guise. And the re-emergenee of the 
‘elosed shop’, now so strongly 
demanded, is an appeal to be allowed 
to diseriminate, as they did under this 
guise in the north of Ireland and in 
Fleet Street, and so on. The elosed 
shop is one thing when it enforees 
100% trade unionism; another when 
it enforees diserimination. 

The British working elass has 
suffered a serious blow. The demands 
for ‘British jobs for British workers’ 
will now grow by its sueeess. 
Reaetion has never been defeated 
by eoneiliation, but by steadfast 
opposition. There were sueh demands 
in Franee reeently, immediately 
rejeeted by the CGT. That is what 
should have happened here, and then 
the strike eould have been eondueted 
on a very different basis. Now the 
eleetion between Simpson and Hieks 
is on the basis of who has the biggest 
union jaek. 

Turley ludierously eoneludes by 
saying: “The strikers have instinetive- 
ly grasped the international impliea- 
tions of their aetions.” Well, the Italian 
Northern League has also grasped it 
and is demanding the expulsion of 
British workers employed in Italy. And 
the Italian CGIL has also grasped it. 
They said: “What’s going on in 
Lineolnshire is one of the ugliest 
pages in the history of the trade union 
movement in these globalised times: 
English workers against Italian 


workers.” No prineipled trade unionist 
or soeialist should have supported 
these ehauvinist, xenophobie strikes. 
Being ‘British’ really was a preeondi- 
tion for eelebrating this ‘vietory’, 
whieh the SP are now holding meet¬ 
ings to do. No Italians need apply. 

AJ Byrne 
email 

Polar 

The www.britishwildeats.eom website 
refleets the nationalist far-right 
intervention into the real erisis faeed 
by all workers in Britain. Real faseist- 
type rhetorie and very deadly. 

In eontrast to the left polar 
opposite views you write about, 
I think that the Permanent Revolution 
group has a very good and balaneed 
line on this important labour 
issue, whieh ean be read at 
www.permanentrevolution.net/entry/ 
2544. 

Dave Walsh 

Boston, Massaehusetts 

Give me space 

It would be easier to take Ted 
North’s letter (January 29) more se¬ 
riously if it eontained even a slight 
understanding of the Russian and 
Spanish revolutions or the limita¬ 
tions of spaee when writing letters. 

He eomplains that my original letter 
did not eontain “even a hint of 
eritieism of anarehists”! As I was 
pointing out the errors of his artiele’s 
assertions about anarehism, this is 
unsurprising. Apparently, from my 
letter, “eomrades who do not know the 
history of anarehism might think this 
sehool of thought had never made an 
ineorreet predietion, let alone taken a 
mistaken aetion”. It seems that he 
expeets anarehists to start every letter, 
no matter what the subjeet, with a mea 
culpa. Artieles and letters would get 
lengthy if we all did that (partieularly 
Leninists). 

As to be expeeted, he raises the 
CNT in the Spanish revolution and 
how it “demonstrates the failure of 
anarehism”. Strangely, he fails to 
diseuss, let alone mention, the 
objeetive eireumstanees faeing the 
CNT in July 1936 and so we are left 
with ideologieal idealism at its worse 
(“the CNT’s aequieseenee on the 
question of state power was fatal”) 
rather than serious analysis. 

Ironieally, he does eomplain that I 
ignore that “a brutal eivil war, armed 
and funded by the imperialist powers, 
and the isolation of the revolution in 
an overwhelmingly peasant eountry” 
were “the primary faetors in the 
revolution’s degeneration.” Yet, if he 
knew anything about the Russian 
Revolution, he would know that 
Bolshevik authoritarianism began 
before the start of the eivil war, with a 
de facto party dietatorship in plaee 
within six weeks of the Czeeh legion 
revolt (as shown by the paeking of the 
5th All-Russian Congress of Soviets). 

North proelaims that “a sueeessful 
revolution” would see the ereation of 
“an anarehist ‘state’ whose laek of 
organisation would lead to overthrow 
by internal or external forees”. 
Ignoring the ideologieal eonfusion 
this expresses, may I simply note that 
the Leninist state quiekly beeame the 
dietatorship over the proletariat in 
order to repress popular opposition 
from the Russian working elass. 
Strikes were erushed, and soviets 
were gerrymandered and disbanded 
to seeure party power. By 1919, the 
“dietatorship of the party” was 
offieial dogma. 

So, if the “bureaueraey embodied 
in Stalin” had “liquidated the very 
people who had led the 1917 
revolution,” it was those “very 
people” who, from 1917 onwards, 
had “liquidated” every eolleetive 


working elass protest against their 
rule and ensured the ereation of the 
bureaueraey by forming a eentralised 
state and imposing one-man 
management in the workplaee and the 
armed forees (ie, “liquidated” the 
revolution). 

For North, the “modern CPGB” 
does not “dogmatieally aeeept 
what passed for Marxism in the 
20th eentury” and has shown its 
“willingness to rethink”. And yet 
the same old mistakes of the past 
(eleetioneering, vanguardism, statism) 
are all offered as if the 20th eentury had 
not happened. This ean also be seen 
from the analysis of the failure of the 
Russian Revolution offered. 

He notes my eall for “popular 
organisations whieh ean take the 
struggle onwards”, adding that we 
anarehists “ean’t eall this a party”. 
Exeept popular organisations (“sueh 
as federations of eommunity and 
workplaee assemblies”, to quote my 
letter) are preeisely that - not a “party”. 
He exposes his ignoranee of the 
Russian Revolution by writing 
anarehists oppose “organisational 
struetures that are both demoeratie 
and effeetive (eentralised)”. In reality, 
Leninists myths notwithstanding, the 
Bolshevik Party was effeetive as long 
as its members ignored the party 
hierarehy (that is, deeentralised). This 
ineluded Lenin, ineidentally. 

North proelaims that, whether 
we “like it or not, the anarehists 
do form a party. It’s just that they 
are very badly organised and/or 
undemoeratie.” Undemoeratie? Is 
self-managed organisation (“extreme 
demoeraey”, to use his words) 
undemoeratie? As for “very badly 
organised”, well, what ean I say? The 
eonstant refrain of Leninists is how 
“aetually existing” Leninist parties are 
undemoeratie and bureaueratie. 

He asserts that I had suggested 
“nothing positive in relation to events 
in Greeee”, whieh is not true (I noted 
the need to form workplaee and 
eommunity assemblies). However, my 
foeus was simply pointing out the 
errors of his polities. He proelaims, 
again, that “only Marxism” ean “guide 
the working elass, and thus all of 
humanity, to genuine liberation”. 
Exeept, as my letter sketehed, it has not 
- something he eares to ignore. 

Apparently my “level of analysis 
does not rise above stieking two 
fingers up”. Sometimes that is what an 
artiele deserves, but need I point out 
again the spaee limitations on letters 
pages? He ends by saying that if I 
wish “to eonduet a serious polemie, 
we are waiting”. Will I be provided 
with the appropriate spaee in the form 
of an artiele? Suffiee to say, his smug 
eomment that “it would be [his] 
pleasure to help dispel some myths” 
suggests the arroganee of someone 
who neither understands his old 
polities (being “a former anarehist”) 
nor his new polities, 
lain McKay 

www.anarehistfaq.org.uk 

Half-liaked 

Ted North makes the bold elaim that 
“The role of the Confederaeibn 
Naeional del Trabajo (CNT) in 
Spain demonstrates the failure of 
anarehism.” Surely, this is jumping the 
gun a little bit? 

The anarehists, he says, were “badly 
organised and/or undemoeratie” 
(whieh one, exaetly?) His analysis is 
typieal of state-soeialists: the anar¬ 
ehists eould not (and eannot) lead a 
sueeessful revolution due to their 
“(mis)leadership”, and their failure in 
Spain was due to their “aequieseenee 
on the question of state power”. As 
a Marxist, the eorreet road to follow, 
in North’s opinion, is presumably one 
of eentralisation, with what he ealls 
“extreme demoeraey and proletarian 


internationalism”. 

But what exaetly are the benefits 
of eentralisation? Is it not true that 
the early Bolshevik regime was just 
as unorganised - perhaps more so - 
than the CNT, who were, like the 
Bolsheviks, engaged in struggle 
against the forees of reaetion; this 
despite the latter group’s adherenee 
to Lenin’s demoeratie eentralism? 
(Perhaps Lenin would say that the 
Bolshevik disorder was more ‘mature’ 
than the ‘infantile disorder’ of the 
anarehists?) 

Anarehists eould here make a 
similarly simplistie and half-baked 
analysis. They eould quote Trotsky: 
“First the party substitutes itself for 
the elass; then the party apparatus 
substitutes itself for the party; then 
the eentral eommittee substitutes 
itself for the apparatus; finally, a single 
dietator substitutes himself for the 
eentral eommittee”; and this will 
happen again and again. Is this the 
definite failure of state-soeialism? 
And North has the audaeity to say 
that Iain MeKay’s “level of analysis 
does not rise above stieking two 
fingers up”! 

I imagine Marxists would reply to 
the anarehists with something like 
‘You have to look at the eireumstanees 
of the time’. Well, I would advise 
North to do the same when analysing 
the role of the anarehists in Spain 
before jumping to sueh a half-baked 
eonelusion about the CNT. 

Trystan Jones 
Swansea 

Materialist 

For David Lee’s information, Marxism 
is the ereation of materialist thinkers, 
not religious idealists or people 
elaiming to represent a partieular raeial 
or nationalist agenda (Letters, 
February 5). 

Nor does the CPGB support Hamas. 
We are for a demoeratie, seeular 
solution to the Israeli-Palestine 
eonfliet. Not a Jewish state nor a 
Muslim one. Have you read anything 
we have written? Or for that matter, 
taken any notiee of Israel’s aetual 
poliey towards the Palestinians? 
Whieh is to make life as diffieult as 
possible for the inhabitants of Gaza. 
Israel is not trying to live in peaee with 
its neighbours, but to drive them out. 

Israel’s polieies are a major reason 
for the development of Hamas and of 
Islamie fundamentalism generally. 
Their logie drives towards a blood¬ 
bath, not to reeoneiliation. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Bravo 

David Lee notes the politieal eollapse 
of the left into the arms of elerieal 
faseism in their support for Hamas 
against the Israeli Defenee Foree. The 
rot has gone so far that reading the 
Morning Star or Socialist Worker 
would make one wonder how far 
these organisations are prepared 
to go to be the mouthpieee of 
Islamism. Hamas is not a soeialist 
organisation, but an Islamist one. 

Thus I pose two questions for 
soeialists and eommunists: do you 
support soeialist and eommunist 
parties in Israel and the eoming 
Palestinian state; and, if so, how 
ean these forees defeat Hamas? 
This must be the real foeus of the 
demoeratie left. In supporting Hamas, 
the misleaderships of the eonfessional 
seets have already led to anti-semitie 
verbal, written and physieal assaults 
on Jews and Jewish organisations in 
Europe - a boon for the faseists and 
a measure of the degeneration of the 
left and how far the ideologieal rot 
has gone. 

It is obvious now that the 
eonfessional seets of the left are 
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intellectually and morally bankrupt 
and the misleaders of 1968 have 
brought the left to a dead end. Just 
when the world is crying out for peace 
and socialism, the confessional sects 
of the left back clerical fascism in 
Gaza. Bravo! 

Henry Mitchell 
email 

Chauvinist 

David Lee tells us he is ashamed that 
we communists stand on the side of 
the oppressed people of Palestine, 
who had their nation stripped away 
from them by the bourgeois League 
of Nations and United Nations. They 
did that in order to give us Jews our 
own permanent ghetto on the Red 
Sea at the insistence of the backward 
Zionists, who ran away from the 
true internationalist nature of the 
Jewish people. 

Just why exactly do the chosen 
people of god himself need a nation¬ 
state? Surely the world is ours and we 
can settle anywhere we please 
without having to turn the star of 
David into a swastika and bomb babies 
in the still of the night because we 
can’t do something as simple as live 
in peace with our Islamic neighbours? 

I’m being a bit cheeky with the use 
of my Jewish heritage here. After all, 
great-great-grandpa turned atheist in 
the 1890s under the influence of Marx, 
Darwin and Nietzsche. And we’ve 
been communists and heretics ever 
since (apart from a second cousin 
who joined the scientologists a few 
years back). 

But I find Mr Lee’s pride in the 
Jewish origins of socialism really 
distasteful. Karl Marx may get all the 
glory for coming up with the ideas, but 
socialist theory was and is continually 
forged in practice by people of all 
nationalities and faiths. Significant 
political movements are not the 
making of a handful of ‘great’ 
individuals, even if they were Jews. 

Finally, it has to be pointed out that 
Marx’s father had renounced Judaism, 
and that there are some who think 
Marx was an anti-semite, based upon 
their interpretations of his work On the 
Jewish question, and that he had great 
admiration for Charles Darwin and 
accepted evolution as fact. 

So how do you reconcile being a 
proud racial chauvinist with being a 
communist, Mr Lee? Do you not 
believe that Palestinians have as much 
right to exist as any other nationality? 

As for your lurid description of 
some of the less modern aspects of 
sharia law, you may want to consider 
that Islam shares a common history 
with Judaism, just as Christianity 
does. Given that Islam claims to be the 
truth in the traditions of those well 
known Jews, Abraham, Moses and 
Jesus of Nazareth, the original branch 
of what would become Islam was more 
than likely to have been influenced by 
the Jewish faith. 

Kim Philby 
email 

Misleading 

Your report on the Convention of the 
Left says that “Participants from the 
Socialist Party and Socialist Fight 
went against the grain, saying we 
should not be calling for sanctions on 
Israel” (‘Convention party poopers’, 
January 29). This gives a very 
misleading impression of what was 
debated here. 

Socialist Fight is opposed to 
academic boycotts and regards 
consumer boycotts as not only 
completely useless, but counter¬ 
productive. We favour workers’ 
sanctions - the working class via their 
trade unions and Labour Party 
branches and CLPs fighting to expel 
the Israeli national trade union centre, 
Histadrut, from the International Trade 
Union Confederation, blocking arms 
shipments to Israel, etc. We would 


strive through workers’ organisations 
to block all cooperation and trade with 
firms engaged in war industries and 
in the occupation, such as Eden 
Springs, which is involved in water 
extraction from the Golan Heights, or 
goods produced in occupied lands 
and labelled ‘Made in Israel’. But to 
say that mobilising workers to boycott 
Israeli products is a form of workers’ 
boycott because they make up 
the mass of consumers and will be 
the main targets for building the 
campaign, as comrade Tina from 
Permanent Revolution said on their 
website, is fundamentally wrong. 

I will quote from a summer 1986 
article, ‘Building solidarity’, in the old 
Permanent Revolution, which said: 
“Other activities have mobilised 
considerable energy, but remain based 
on the actions of isolated individuals 
and can never deliver the necessary 
blows to the apartheid regime. This 
applies to consumer boycotts and 
campaigns for picketing stores.” Sue 
Thomas was right then. And must we 
point out that the cross-class popular 
front methods of disinvestment and 
forming common fronts with the 
bosses against evil apartheid eased 
the way for Nelson Mandela to spring 
his neoliberal trap on the South 
African workers? 

We are for a binational workers’ 
state in Israel/Palestine. Despite the 
80% backing for the war, we also put 
our faith in the Israeli working class 
in revolution and the ability of a 
revolutionary party with the correct 
transitional method to forge the unity 
of Arab and Israeli workers, as has 
happened many times in the past, 
despite the best efforts of Histadrut. 

We are opposed to all actions that 
target the Israeli nation without class 
differentiation, just as we are opposed 
to individual terror, suicide bombs and 
indiscriminate rocket firing (whilst not 
in any way denying the oppressed 
Palestinians the right to fight as they 
see fit). ‘Critical but unconditional 
support’ is the correct formulation. 

The struggle in the Gaza workshop 
was part of the fight for class politics 
against the dreadful popular-frontism 
that dominated the CL meeting. 
Gerry Downing 
email 

Shocking 

The article on the National Union 
of Students governance review 
contained a shocking number of errors 
(‘Where now for student left?’, 
February 5). 

Conference remains and delegates 
still have to be elected. Indeed, the 
protection for cross-campus ballot 
election of delegates is actually 
stronger than it was previously. 

The national executive has been 
increased in size, not decreased, and 
the changes in this regard do not 
especially disadvantage the left at all. 

The ‘block of 12’ part-time executive 
members is gone, but has been 
replaced by a block of 15. Five of 
these places are reserved for 
further education, so for the 
purpose of “frantic wheeler-dealing” 
and transfers, it is essentially a block 
of 10 and a block of five. The S WP will 
easily be elected to this, and it may well 
lead to an increase in NEC members 
for the far left. The issue for the left 
was that these are no longer paid 
positions, not that they had been 
electorally shut out. 

The actual criticisms from the left 
largely centred round the new board 
of trustees and the new system of 
‘zone conferences’. Regardless of my 
own views on these points, the fact 
that neither of these are mentioned in 
your article illustrates that you do not 
appear to have even read the views 
from your own side. The litany of 
errors clearly shows you have not 
actually looked at the constitution 
that was passed. 

I had considered that reading a 


document was the normal thing to do 
before writing an entire published 
article on it, but I guess such 
reactionary standards are not required 
for the Weekly Worker. 

Sean Brawley 

President, Park Lane Students Union 

Gaza solidarity 

Hundreds of Manchester students 
have been occupying different 
university buildings for nine days. 
The occupations are part of a growing 
wave sweeping campuses across the 
world. In Manchester we have 
demanded practical aid for the people 
of Palestine, such as scholarships and 
help with promoting the Disasters 
Emergency Committee appeal. 

The university management has 
tried several times to break us by 
closing off the occupation area, but 
this has always been met by hundreds 
of students taking to the streets to 
force the building open again. 

At an extraordinary general meeting 
of the students union on Wednesday 
February 11, over a thousand students 
voted almost unanimously to back the 
occupation and the growing 
movement against the Israeli 
occupation and ethnic cleansing. 
Zionist students had unsuccessfully 
tried to filibuster the meeting by 
submitting 16 amendments and at one 
point calling for a vote of no 
confidence in their own chair. 

On the same day, the Manchester 
Metropolitan University branch of the 
University and College Union 
organised an ‘anti-war teach-in’, 
attended by around 30 people and 
featuring speakers from a variety of 
organisations, including Stop the War 
Coalition and Hands Off the People of 
Iran. Mo she Macho ver (Hopi) spoke 
on Zionism and later addressed a 
meeting of around 70 students at the 
occupation, where he spoke about the 
situation in Gaza. 

He was warmly received at both 
meetings and enthusiastically 
cheered at the occupation. Comrade 
Machover, together with another 
Hopi speaker, Yassamine Mather (who 
spoke on the Iranian revolution), 
shared a platform with Lindsey 
German. Anything is possible! 

Chris Strafford 
Manchester 

Degradation 

Comrade Jim Moody (Letters, 
February 5) does not seem to have 
got the point of my review of 
Slumdog millionaire (‘No escape for 
the millions’, January 29). 

It is not that the film does not 
highlight the poverty and 
oppression suffered by the Indian 
masses - it does. Nor that the film 
departs from the storyline of the 
book upon which it is based - no 
problem there. The point is that the 
author’s message has been 
deliberately toned down and 
diverted as a direct result of the 
commercial interests of Hollywood 
film studios and Celador, the makers 
of Who wants to be a millionaire? 

Jim says the film is not escapist. I 
agree and said so in the review - it 
falls between the “two stools” of 
escapism and social commentary 
(which are, of course, virtual polar 
opposites). But surely Jim has 
noticed how the film is marketed? 
Through posters extolling it as “the 
feel-good film of the decade”, 
alongside a representation of a 
smiling slum escapee and his leggy 
girlfriend, clad in a tiny tunic, while 
the TV glitter falls all around the 
winner of Millionaire. This scene of 
“pure escapism” does not appear in 
the film, by the way. 

Personally I feel that the 
degradation of art by commercial 
considerations is worthy of comment. 
Alan Fox 
London 


Communist Forums 

London; Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 25B Vyner Street, 
London E2 (Bethnal Green tube). Study topic, plus weekly political 
report from Provisional Central Committee. 

February 15: No forum (Hopi public meeting - see below). 

February 22: Study topic: Hal Draper and E Haberkem Karl Marxs 
theory of revolution Vol 5, War and revolution: ‘The tsarist menace’ - 
continued. 

South Wales; Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

Communist Students meetings 

Central London; Every Wednesday, 7pm. 07522 408657; 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk. 

Manchester; Every Tuesday, 5pm, students union. 
manchestercommuniststudents@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield; Every Sunday, 7pm. 

07500 376795; sabbaghdavid2@googlemail.com. 

Women under occupation 

Thursday February 12, 7.30pm: Public meeting, conference room, 
Indian YMCA, 41 Fitzroy Square, London W1 (nearest tubes: Warren 
Street, Euston Square). Speaker: Hana Ibrahim, Women’s Will 
Association of Iraq. Organised by Iraq Occupation Focus: 

WWW. iraqoccupationfocus. org.uk. 

Gender, race and dass 

Saturday February 14, 10.30am to 6.30pm: Conference, School of 
Oriental Studies, Thomhaugh Street, Russell Square, London WCl. 
Workshops on sexist, racist and capitalist exploitation. Organised by 
Anti Capitalist Feminists: www.anticapitalistfeminists.co.uk. 

stop deportations 

Saturday February 15 and Saturday 15 March, 1.30pm to 3pm: Anti¬ 
deportations workshops, YWCA, 3 Newton Terrace, Sauchiehall 
Street, Charing Cross, Glasgow G3. Sessions include ‘How to set up 
an anti-deportation campaign’, ‘Empowering of asylum-seekers’. 
Organised by Umoja Inc Women’s Group: polyates@phone.coop. 

Iran 1979: a revolution betrayed 

Sunday February 15, 6pm: Public meeting, ‘A revolution betrayed’, 
Bertrand Russell room, Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion Square, London 
WCl (Holbom tube). Speaker: Torab Saleth. Organised by Hands Off 
the People of Iran, www.hopoi.org. Email: office@hopoi.info. 

Anthropology and the banking crisis 

Tuesday February 17, 6.45pm: Public meeting, St Martin’s Community 
Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NWl (nearest tube: Camden Town). 
Speaker: David Graeber. Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropology group. org. 

Yahya Al Faifi belongs to Cardiff 

Thursday February 19, 2pm: Labour and trade union lobby, in support 
of Saudi trade union activist facing deportation. Home office, 
Whitehall, London. Organised by Defend Yahya Al-Faifi campaign: 
defendyahyaalfaifi@googlemail.com. 

stop Heathrow expansion 

Thursday February 19, 5.30pm: Protest against proposed third runway, 
Whitehall (opposite Downing Street), London. Organised by 
Campaign Against Climate Change: www.campaigncc.org. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday February 21, 9.30am to 4.30pm: National conference, TUC 
conference centre. Congress House, Great Russell Street, London 
WCl. Speakers include Ken Livingstone, Glyn Ford MEP, Billy Hayes 
(CWU). Organised by UAF: 020 7833 4916; unite@ucu.org.uk. 

stop the War Coalition 

Saturday February 21, 10am to 6pm: Scottish conference. Sir Charles 
Wilson Building, Glasgow University, Gibson Street. Organised by 
Scotland Stop the War: 07939 372493; scotlandstopwar@hotmail.co.uk. 

Socialism in the 21st centuiy 

Wednesday February 25, 6.30pm: Book launch of Istvan Meszaros’s 
The challenge and burden of historical time. Bookmarks, 1 
Bloomsbury Street, London WCl. 
events@bookmarks.uk.com; 020 7637 1848. 

Yes, we cant! 

Sunday March 1, 8pm: Comedy night. Library pub. Upper Street, 
London Nl. With Peyvand Khorsandi and Hils Barker. Entry: £8. All 
proceeds to Hands Off the People of Iran, www.hopoi.org. 

Match to the G20, No to Nato 

Preparation for international protests called by anti-war and peace 
organisations across Europe: 

February 14-15, Strasbourg: activists meeting to finalise plans for the 
April protests and counter-conference. 

Thursday April 2, London: peace and social justice demo at the G20 
meeting. 

Friday April 3, London: coaches leave London on. Tickets available 
now from Stop the War. 

Saturday April 4, Strasbourg: mass demonstration to protest at 
NATO’s 60th birthday conference. 

Sunday April 5, Strasbourg: counter conference. 

Further information: Stop the War Coalition, 020 7278 6694. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 
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STRIKES _ 

Abstention or intervention 

After the victory by the Lindsey wildcat strike, James Turley draws some lessons 



Lindsey; support them despite the nationaiist siogans 


L et us begin with the story so far. On 
January 28, 800 workers at Lindsey oil 
refinery in Killingholme walked out 
illegally. They were protesting against the 
‘dumping’ of 200 workers of Italian and 
Portuguese origin in order to fulfil a eonstruetion 
eontraet at the Total-owned site. 

The eontraetor had hoped to undereut the 
labour standards (whether de jure or de facto) 
in the British eonstruetion industry in 
aeeordanee with rights enshrined by two key 
European Court of Justiee deeisions, known as 
Viking and Laval. The walkout spread to energy 
industry sites throughout the eountry, from 
Plymouth to Grangemouth, involving many 
thousands of workers. 

The Lindsey workers are now baek at work, 
after it was announeed that 102 of the 198 jobs 
for skilled engineering workers, originally to be 
supplied by the Italian subeontraetor, IREM, 
would now be taken by loeal labour. Elsewhere, 
the walkouts are eontinuing, notably at 
Staythorpe in Nottinghamshire, where a brand 
new power station is under eonstruetion with 
key work being earried out by Alstom. It has 
subeontraeted gangs of mainly Spanish and 
Polish workers - who are on a flat hourly rate, 
thus onee again undereutting agreements 
negotiated with the trade unions. 

From the off, the presenee of the ehauvinist 
slogan ‘British jobs for British workers’ around 
the strikes eomplieated things. At least 
for outsiders. Enthusiastieally taken up 
by the rightwing press to bash the Labour 
government and push the bigoted bilge it 
typieally provides for petty bourgeois 
eonsumption. The flipside was that some on 
the far left took an abstentionist or even 
oppositional position to the strikes. We were left 
in the bizarre situation where the Daily Express 
supported a strike and the Trotskyist Workers 
Power opposed it. 

As the aetion developed, it beeame elear that 
the slogan was more naive than ehauvinist. 
Gordon Brown (in)famously offered it to the 
TUC eongress in 2007 as a promise. For the most 
part, the strikers were simply throwing it baek in 
his faee (‘So this is how you intend to ereate 
British jobs for British workers?’) rather than 
giving it a malieious eontent (‘Send these 
foreigners home so we ean have the jobs’). It 
lost prominenee as the movement developed, 
and the leadership of the Lindsey workers - a 
six-strong eommittee - steered hard in the 
opposite direetion. They steered hard 
enough that in Plymouth, at the Langage 
power plant, Polish workers proudly walked 
out alongside British eomrades in solidarity 
with the Lindsey workers. 


Eventually, when the eommittee drew up 
its demands, ‘British workers’ was eompletely 
absent; instead, the demands were all 
supportable and progressive trade-union 
positions: 

• No vietimisation of workers taking 
solidarity aetion. 

• All workers in the UK to be eovered by the 
NAECI [National Agreement for the Engineering 
eonstruetion Industry] agreement. 

• Union-eontrolled registering of unemployed 
and loeal skilled union members, with 
nominating rights as work beeomes available. 

• Government and employer investment in 
proper training/apprentieeships for the new 
generation of eonstruetion workers. Fight for a 
future for young people. 

•All immigrant labour to be unionised. 

• Trade union assistanee for immigrant workers, 
via interpreters, to give the right of aeeess 
to trade union adviee - to promote aetive, 
integrated trade union members. 

• Build links with eonstruetion trade unions on 
the eontinent^ 

It must be said at this point that the positive 
direetion the strikes took is at least partially 
the work of the Soeialist Party, whose Keith 
Gibson was eleeted onto the strike eommittee. 
Apparently fortuitously plaeed on the ground, 
the SP threw itself into the Lindsey dispute with 
gusto, and has vindieated the broad outlines of 
its analysis of the strikes. As a result, we have a 
fairly radieal slate of demands (eertainly more so 
than an ‘offieial’ GMB or Unite bureauerat would 
have eome up with); the ehauvinists have been 
beaten baek somewhat; and great efforts have 
been made to reaeh and organise the Italian 
workers with Italian-language literature (by no 
means an easy task: these workers live on 
barges moored at Grimsby, and are returned 
there during their luneh hour). 

The Soeialist Party’s reeord is, of eourse, 
not spotless. While the eall for “links with 
eonstruetion unions on the eontinent” is 
weleome, it is still inadequate. Surely we must aim 
to impose common trade union standards for 
working eonditions and wages aeross the 
whole of the EU, not just aeross the UK. What 
about united workers’ aetion aeross borders? 
What about political unity aeross borders? 
Additionally, without this European dimension, 
the demand for union eontrol over hiring and firing 
mns the risk of British ehauvinism - while it does 
not necessarily imply that interpretation, it would 
have been wise, given the ideologieal ehaos 
around the strike, to pin things down a little more. 

Nevertheless, the SP has deported itself 
eonsistently well on the whole - eertainly more 
so than the opponents of the strike. The Soeialist 


Workers Party eontinues to editorialise against 
‘British jobs’ - absolutely eorreet within the 
eontext of eritieal support for the workers’ 
aetion, but providing this eontext seems to be 
a very mueh lower priority.^ The eomrades do 
not seem to have been involved very deeply 
at all - another sign of the organisation’s long¬ 
term shrinkage. 

The wooden spoon goes to Workers Power, 
however, whieh vitriolieally opposed the strike 
wave from the outset. Last week, we ealled its 
position “idiotie abstentionism” (February 5). 
Now, as it tries to elaim it was right all along, 
this always-unbalaneed seet moves from the 
idiotie to the delusional. “Those who play with 
fire,” the eomrades headline a follow-up artiele, 
“will get burnt”. 

To support their ease, they seleetively quote 
eomrade Gibson to emphasise the ‘British 
workers’ angle, and downplay the importanee of 
the agreed demands - “The issue remains 
whether the Italian and Portuguese workers ean 
take up their jobs. If the strike eontinues to 
oppose this, then it is no good attaehing 
nominally progressive demands to the strike, 
as its overriding [sie!] aim remains to oppose 
the employment of workers on the basis of 
their nationality.”^ 

Preeisely in what sense a strike ‘opposes’ 
something (‘overridingly’, no less) without that 
opposition aetually being in the strike demands 
is left to the reader’s imagination - one fears that 
the toueh of ehauvinist piteh has rendered the 
Lindsey strike unelean in WP’s eyes, rather than 
any substantial analysis. The “overriding” aim 
of the workers was to defend their jobs, pay and 
eonditions - something shared with virtually 
every spontaneous trade-union-type aetion. But 
most workers are not eonseious proletarian 
internationalists. Defenee of their own interests 
is often viewed in seetional terms - to win 
eoneessions you have to see off not only the 
boss, but rival groups of workers too (not least 
those who would undereut you). 

In order to defeat seetionalism (of whieh 
nationalism is one variety), it is neeessary to 
supersede trade union consciousness. That 
eannot be done by abstaining from - or, worse, 
aetually eondemning - all trade union aetions that 
are eoloured by seetionalism. Those on the left 
who do so would, if they were eonsistent, end 
up opposing a very high proportion of strikes 
indeed. It is neeessary to intervene in those 
aetions (as the SP has done, albeit imperfeetly) 
and attempt to win the workers to a eonsistent 
politieal approaeh. 

The eourse of events, it should be noted, 
exposes the futility of WP’s distinetive politieal 
method - that is, endless ealls for aetion, at the 
expense of programmatie elarifieation. This 
partieular ‘aetion’ eould not be supported by 
WP, so it had to end - nothing, presumably, 


T here was a slight dip in the number of 
online Weekly Worker readers last week - 
down below 20,000 again to 19,374. But more 
serious was the rather larger deerease in 
eontributions to the fund itself. We only 
reeeived £119 over the last seven days - way 
down on where we need to be. 

Thanks go to AR (£20) and RM (£10) for 
their PayPal donations. I am also grateful to 
GH for his £30 eheque, PL (£25) and EC 
(£10).Then there are the extra standing order 
donations paid into our aeeount - thank you, 
RK (£10), GD (£9) and JS (£5). 

That gives us a total of £393 for February, 
with just over a fortnight left to reaeh the full 
£1,000 we need. That means we are looking 
at a shortfall of a eouple of hundred pounds 
- unless more of our readers and supporters 
ean fill the breaeh. 

There are so many reasons why the Weekly 
Worker must be supported - but top of the 
list must be our eommitment to openness in 


eould be gained from it. The SP ignored this 
adviee, and helped lead the strike in a 
progressive direetion by drawing up for it a 
limited, but markedly unehauvinistie, set of 
demands. The SP has no doubt made more 
than a few eontaets (a good deal of eopies 
of The Socialist sold this week, one notiees 
from its artieles); Workers Power, by eontrast, 
is left looking a bit stupid. So who has gotten 
“burnt”, eomrades? 

The strike wave is rieh in implieations. Firstly, 
it is eertainly not the last example of industrial 
resistanee Britain will see during this erisis, 
about whieh predietions beeome more 
pessimistie daily. Contradietions between the 
immediate interests of eapital and labour are far 
less keenly felt during boom times, when 
everyone (it seems) has a job and a sliee of the 
pie. The Financial Times reported the explosion 
in eapitalists’ use of foreign labour as being a 
result of “1970s-style” stoppages over “tea 
breaks” as a mark of respeet for funerals, ete 
(February 7) - now, it seems, workers are far more 
Bolshie over the minutes and seeonds of the 
working day. Or is it beeause profit-squeezed 
employers are now more likely to attaek them? 

While IREM defended to the last the right to 
keep its terms of employment “eonfidential”, you 
ean be sure that it eoneluded that a workforee 
flown in from the outside and kept isolated 
from other workers would be more atomised 
and less eombative than a unionised loeal 
workforee - whieh might, after all, insist on 
retaining its tea breaks. The faet that they were 
Italian and Portuguese was not in itself thQ 
determining faetor. Nor should it be for the 
workers’ movement. 

The faet that IREM and Total were foreed to 
retreat demonstrates that defensive aetions ean 
be sueeessful, even in eurrent eonditions. The 
dispute has shown us the good and the bad side 
of spontaneous aetions. While workers often 
have an instinetive sympathy towards their 
brothers and sisters from other eountries, and 
know broadly where their enemies lie, this 
sympathy ean be derailed, and spontaneous 
outbursts will bring into play baekward 
prejudiees as well as politieally advaneed ideas. 

Above all, we have seen the need for an 
internationalist party - not a ‘more radieal’ union 
movement, or a seet. In reality, it is not the ease 
that a strong working elass party is based on 
the trade unions, but viee versa - strong trade 
unions and other defensive organisations must 
be eoaleseed by a party. Crueially both party and 
unions must be organised on an EU level • 

Notes 

1. Reproduced in The Socialist February 4. 

2. Interviews with strikers at various pickets can be found 
buried in a box-out on p5 of this week’s Socialist Worker 
(February 14). 

3. www.workerspower.com/index.php?id=47,1833,0,0,1,0. 


the seareh for the truth. Just look at our letters 
eolumn eaeh and every week if you want 
proof We are not afraid of either eritieism or 
opposing ideas - everything serious 
deserves an airing, subjeet only to the 
limitations of spaee. 

That is why I am appealing espeeially to 
those who might tend to take their paper, and 
its openness, for granted. We need to 
eonsistently reaeh our target, month after 
month. Indeed, as Mark Fiseher explained last 
week, we need now to further inerease our 
regular ineome (‘Upping our game’, February 
5). 

The best way to help out is by taking out 
a standing order - use the form on the baek 
page or download one from our website • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Fill the breach 
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Wolkers told 
to share pain 


As the Irish economy goes into free-fall, the government has 
turned on the working class. Anne McShane reports 



Brian Cowan; sea of doubt 


I n the midst of major job losses, 
wage euts and house reposse¬ 
ssions, we are being told to make 
even more saerifiees ‘for the good 
of Ireland’. 

Taoiseaeh, Brian Cowan, a man 
with the looks and personal eharisma 
of a bloated toad, is an unlikely 
Obama. But with his popularity 
ratings plummeting, his spin doetors 
deeided to try out a little bit of ‘ean 
do’ rhetorie on the population. In an 
address on February 5 to the Dublin 
Chamber of Commeree, Cowan made 
an impassioned plea for the nation to 
eease its petty grumbling and instead 
eome together in positive self-belief - 
“If we deeide to wallow in the sea of 
doubt, do not be surprised if we 
remain in the turbulent waters that we 
are in today.” 

Although media pundits waxed 
lyrieal about Brian’s apparently high- 
flown, poetie language, it did not do 
mueh to rally those at sharp end of the 
reeession. Unsurprising really, as he 
had announeed massive pay euts in 
the publie serviees just two days 
before. Publie employees are to pay 
an additional ‘pension levy’, whieh 
will mean at they will be at least *50 a 
week worse off. Low and middle 
ineome workers will be hit partieularly 
hard. The money is being elawed in 
to help fund a seeond big reflnanee 
of the two major banks, AIB and Bank 
of Ireland, to the tune of at least *7 
billion. *2 billion of this will eome from 
the pension levy. Not that this will 
make workers’ retirement seeure. The 
last banking bail-out in Deeember drew 
heavily on the reserve pension fund, 
and there are plans to dip in again for 
the present reflnanee. 

‘Sharing the pain’ has beeome a 
by-word for attaeks on working elass 
living standards. Trade union leaders 
have stated their eommitment to 
playing their part by bringing their 
members on board. But even they 
bueked at the attempt to foree the 
pension levy through the Soeial 
Partnership proeess. Meetings 
between government, unions and 
employers eollapsed, as union leaders 
protested that they would have faeed 
a huge revolt from their members if 
they signed up to the deal. 

Ballots are now being held by the 
publie seetor unions for strike aetion 
against the pension levy. And working 
elass militaney is beginning to awaken, 
epitomised by the oeeupation of 
Waterford Crystal, while a number of 
student demonstrations have also 
taken plaee. A sense of foreboding 
hangs over the eountry, as every media 


item is dominated by the reeession. It 
is evident that the government fears 
soeial unrest and is at great pains to 
win the ideologieal battle. But the best 
it has been able to eome up with so 
far is its February 9 announeement of 
an inerease in eounselling provision 
to help the thousands of newly 
unemployed to ‘adjust’. 

The sudden and deep nature of 
the reeession has been remarkable. 
Redundaneies have risen by nearly 
100% and job losses by 71% in the 
last 12 months. From virtually no 
unemployment as late as 2006 to 10% 
and rising rapidly, the Irish eeonomy 
has taken a real battering. Many 
thousands have found themselves on 
redueed hours and/or faeed with 
wage euts and almost every part of the 
eeonomy is affeeted. 

Corruption and massive pay-outs 
to banking and other exeeutives has 
inereased the antagonism towards 
government and banks. As in the 
UK, highly paid bank exeeutives 
who fed the property boom through 
huge unseeured loans eontinue to 
be the foeus of blame. Of eourse, 
their massive salaries are obseene. 
But they are just a symptom. In faet 
by just foeusing on the situation 
within the banking seetor we divert 
attention from the real problem. We 
are living through an international 
erisis of eapitalism, of whieh Ireland 
is a partieularly vulnerable but very 
tiny part. 

Many thousands have lost all 
illusions in Irish eapitalism. For 
revolutionaries this is an extremely 
important time to put forward our 
vision of soeialism and of a mass, 
united Marxist party in order to 
aehieve it. However, the left in Ireland 
is woefully weak numerieally and 
ideologieally. 

It is divided into small groups, 
eaeh promoting separate, and 
sometimes almost identieal, front 
organisations around the same 
questions. The Soeialist Party is 
partieularly averse to unity with any 
other groups. 

A reeent report in Village, a liberal- 
left magazine, deseribed talks last year 
between the Soeialist Workers Party 
and SP around a eommon platform in 
the fortheoming loeal eleetions. The 
Soeialist Party did not want the 
projeet to go beyond eooperation. The 
SWP, on the other hand, was pushing 
its People Before Profit front. Neither 
side was putting forward anything 
beyond the usual diet of sub¬ 
reformism. But even this minimal 
eleetoral paet has foundered. Those 


who argue that it is far easier to get 
low-level ‘broad’ unity were onee 
again proved wrong. 

Now we will have a number of 
rival leftwing eampaigns in the June 
loeal eleetions. Not exaetly an 
inspiring image for a working elass 
desperate for a real alternative. The 
left is determined to ehase strikes 
and demonstrations and pay no 
attention to the need for Marxist 
unity. Those who say they are for 
soeialism seem extraordinarily 
reluetant to unite with any other 
group on that basis. Maybe they 
think they are the holders of the 
Holy Grail, and to forge unity on the 
basis of a Marxist programme with 
any other group would undermine 
those divine truths. 

Instead of the struggle for soeialism 
being regarded as the need to develop 
the highest theory tested through 
aetion, we are redueed to seets that 
trot out their own partieular version of 
the Transitional programme when 
foreed to diseuss revolutionary ideas. 
The working elass is expeeted to unite 
but its ‘vanguard’ eannot and will not. 

Of eourse, the SWP believes 
that spontaneity is the answer to 
everything. Onee workers undertake 
aetion the problems of programme and 
party ean be ignored. Leading member 
Riehard Boyd Barrett is put forward as 
a spokesperson for People Before 
Profit rather than the SWP itself in the 
eurrent erisis. PBP has a stated aim of 
reversing “neoliberal polieies whieh 
plaee wealth ereation for the few over 
the welfare of eommunities in Ireland” 
(www.people-before-profit. org). There 
is not even a mention of the working 
elass. Even the SWP’s own reeent 
leaflet does not mention soeialism and 
instead eoneentrates on ealls for strike 
aetion and “one national shutdown” 
(www.swp.ie). 

The Soeialist Party eontinually 
argues for nationalisation. It appears 
to believe that the systemie problems 
of eapitalism ean be resolved through 
state ownership. When the SP ealls 
for “demoeratie soeialist polieies” it 
appears to mean a more soeialised 
eapitalism. 

Yes, it is important to put forward 
praetieal polieies in the here and now 
to defend the working elass. It is also 
useful to agitate around the massive 
salaries and bonuses of exeeutives 
and bankers. But we need to put it 
in the eontext of a programme aimed 
at uniting our elass in the task of 
overthrowing the system as a 
whole. Anything else will simply 
result in seetional struggles and a 
politieal eul-de-sae. 

And the best way for those 
who eall themselves soeialists and 
eommunists to really defend the 
working elass is to break out of their 
ghettoised thinking on the question 
of party. There is a glaring need for a 
united working elass party based on 
the polities of Marxism. The forees of 
the existing left eannot in themselves 
produee sueh a party, but their 
unifieation, eombined with the stmggle 
for theory, eould provide a mueh 
needed impetus. It would be a eentral 
rallying point for those advaneed 
workers who are looking for a real 
alternative to the nauseating polities 
of the Fianna Fail-Green Party 
eoalition government • 


Party books 



■ Revolutionary strategy 

Mike Maenair surveys the programmatie poverty of the post-World 
War II far left. Until the ideas of the early Communist International 
are re-interrograted, it eannot unite itself - let alone anyone else. 

£7.99/• 9 

■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘offieial eommunism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred eompromise with eapitalism 
rather than its destruetion. 

Jaek Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork neeessary for drafting a 
revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/*8 

■ From October to August 

Artieles by Jaek Conrad, eharting the rise and demise of the USSR 
from Stalin’s monoeratie dietatorship to the twists and turns of 
Gorbaehev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s eounter-eoup. 
Throughout the stress is on the neeessity of demoeraey. 

£6.95/*8 

■ in the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and praetiee of eommunist eleetoral work. 
Partieular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boyeottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for prineipled aetivists. 

£4.95/*6 

■ Probiems of communist organisation 

What is the eorreet balanee between demoeraey and 
eentralism? Jaek Conrad explores this thorny issue and shows 
that unity in aetion is only sustainable when minorities have 
the right to organise and beeome the majority. 

£4.95/*6 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jaek Conrad argues that the working elass ean and must 
establish a fully artieulated programme with a view to winning 
our own, soeial, Europe. A Europe stamped by the working 
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BUREAUCRACY 


Union-bashers taiget 
lavish lifestyles 

How should the left respond to media claims that ‘fat cats’ can be found beyond the ranks of capitalists and 
bankers? Alan Stevens looks at the contradictory social position of the trade union bureaucracy 



Derek Simpson; bureaucratic system tends to moderate and corrupt 


O n January 17 The Times ran no less than 
four articles criticising the salaries, 
benefits and perks of trade union leaders, 
compared to their far less well-off members. Three 
of the articles singled out Derek Simpson, 
general secretary of the Amicus wing of Unite, 
for special criticism, but fellow Unite general 
secretary and leader of the TGWU section, Tony 
Woodley, also got the shitty stick treatment. 

According the Murdoch paper, Simpson gets 
a total remuneration package worth £194,252 
annually, a 17% increase over the previous year. 
Much is made of his £800,000 ‘grace-and-favour’ 
Hertfordshire house, the tax breaks and how his 
partner can live in it in perpetuity, etc, etc 
(incidentally The Times article is currently 
subject to a legal complaint). 

This ‘expose’ of the “lavish lifestyles” of trade 
union leaders was not, of course, motivated 
by any concern for union members, union 
democracy, transparency or accountability. 
Rather, it was part of a multi-pronged attack on 
working class organisation. It is part of an 
attempt to influence the election contest for 
general secretary of the Amicus section of Unite 
in favour of a rightwing pro-‘company unionism’ 
candidate, Kevin Coyne; it doubles as a 
diversionary tactic alongside the ‘greedy 
bankers’ scenario (ie, greedy and corrupt 
individuals are to blame - not the system) and 
it is all laced with the usual diatribes about 
outdated and irrelevant trade unions. 

However, this anti-working class union¬ 
bashing does point to a real underlying problem 
from the point of view of independent working 
class politics. Underneath the bourgeois crap 
lies a truth - that union bosses as a group are 
different from the workers they represent. 
It is a difference that revolves around the 
question, ‘Reform or revolution?’, translated 
as ‘Bureaucratic control over workers or 
independent working class self-activity?’ 

The rise of the big general unions in the late 
19th century displaced the labour aristocracy of 
the craft unions and led to a massive growth of 
the trade union bureaucracy. There followed, 
throughout the 20th century, a struggle between 
bottom-up rank and file movements and 
direct action led by revolutionaries pursuing, 
at least to some degree, an independent working 
class policy, and top-down bureaucratic control 
by reformists. Increasingly, and especially 
following the 1926 general strike, the ruling class 
learned how to partially incorporate reformist 
trade union bureaucrats into the state - and how 
to incorporate rank and file militants into union 
bureaucracies - in order, of course, to keep a lid 
on the class struggle. The peak of rank and file 
direct action was, without question, the Minority 
Movement led by the ‘official’ Communist Party 
when it was still revolutionary. Subsequent 


upsurges were hampered by Stalinism, a reformist 
British road to socialism and the inability of 
Trotskyists to fill the political vacuum. This led 
eventually to a major strategic defeat for the 
working class - a defeat mirrored across the globe. 

Trade union membership almost everywhere 
has plummeted over the last two decades, 
although the decline has slowed in the last two 
or three years, and last year a slight increase was 
recorded in the UK. However, the unions now 
largely exist as bureaucratic shells, detached 
from their passive, inactive memberships. 

What is needed is an independent working 
class orientation to build a rank and file 
movement for direct action: workers’ self-activity 
in their own class interests, not just trading 
within the wages system. However, many 
obstacles stand in the way. 

The history of the workers’ movement is 
littered with countless renegades and traitors, 
including many who started out as good 
militants with the best of intentions, but 
who were slowly and insidiously ‘moderated’ 
and corrupted - especially after being elected 
to important positions within the union 
bureaucracy. If you are human you are not and 
cannot be immune to all the pressures and 
inducements, to the social, psychological 
and political environment in which you 
have to operate. 

Even the few erstwhile working class heroes 
are sometimes driven by their individual 
experience into becoming labour dictators - 
Arthur Scargill being a classic example. The 
problem, however, is not individuals, but a 
bureaucratic system that by its very nature 
tends to moderate or corrupt. 

The top bureaucrats 

Trade union leaders comprise a distinct social 
category, with interests distinct from those of 
the working class. Their function is to mediate 
between capitalists and workers. They are 
analogous to merchants who trade and bargain 
in labour-power. Their livelihood, prospects 
and status depend upon this mediating role, 
which militates against breaking out of the 
system, against siding with independent 
working class self-activity. 

So the top bureaucracy by its very nature 
is conservative, sectional and dependant on 
maintaining the system in which it mediates - 
workers’ self-activity is necessarily against the 
interests of this bureaucracy. 

Aside from status, potential honours, celebrity 
and so forth, you would expect under this 
system a remuneration package analogous to 
the people they negotiate with - high salaries, 
generous benefits and juicy perks. All tending 
to create a system of favour, careerism and 
individualism. 


So, what about the salaries and benefits of 
trade union leaders? Every year unions submit 
returns to the government certification officer, 
in which they identify the financial rewards to 
general secretaries. There is no requirement to 
identify the pay and benefits of other full-time 
officers, but below the general secretaries are a 
range of elected and appointed bureaucrats at 
all levels that help perpetuate the reformist 
intermediary bargaining role at the expense of 
democracy and an independent class policy. 

The most recent returns show that the largest 
15 unions pay their general secretaries an 
average of £81,000 and further benefits 
averaging £21,000. These figures are also a fair 
reflection of the rates in smaller but often equally 
powerful unions. So a typical trade union leader 
is paid over £102,000 in total - some make more. 

A few examples (total remuneration, excluding 


national insurance): 

D Simpson (Unite-Amicus) £118,343 
T Woodley (Unite-TGWU) £72,445 
D Prentis (Unison) £127,436 

P Kenny, GMB £115,000 

C Blower (NUT) £124,483 

J Hannett (Usdaw) £104,663 

M Serwotka (PCS) £109,882 

B Hayes (CWU) £98,388 

A Ritchie (Ucatt) £80,125 

BCrow(RMT) £105,679 

M Wrack (FBU) (see below) £115,804 
BCaton(POA) £116,275 

B Barber (TUC) £113,109 


Recorded in the union returns to the 
certification officer (www.certoffice.org/pages/ 
index.cfm?pageID=returns) are some amazing 
extras - included in Derek Simpson’s package, 
for example, is an extraordinary £26,181 housing 
benefit. Most have very generous pension 
contributions paid by the union: Prentis - 
£23,603; Kenny - £26,000; Blower - £23,063; 
Serwotka - £26,104. But the real winners as 
far as pensions are concerned are Matt 
Wrack (£44,281) and Brian Caton, with a 
whopping £53,000. 

The point here is not the personalities 
involved, but the politics of such a system of 
remuneration. These packages, together with 
the attendant life style, are equivalent to those 
of MPs or local government directors. They 
represent very attractive career paths for skilful 
negotiators of the trade union machinery and 
tend to foster social and political outlooks and 
tastes that alienate leaders from the interests of 
their members. Some individuals may buck the 
trend to some extent - however it is the system 
that is important here. 

The Paris Commune developed the antidote 
to this malaise in 1871: a system of working class 
democracy with all posts elected and with 
leaders instantly recallable by the rank and file; 
complete transparency at all levels; and all 
officials to be paid no more than the average 
worker. This provided a useful check against 
careerists, self-seekers and posers, and 
encouraged serious and genuine leaders who 
were accountable. 

This is not just about what is fair and equitable, 
but about class orientation. This may seem a 
strange thing to say about the main defensive 
organisations of workers, but it determines 
whether trade unions merely negotiate the terms 
of slavery within the confines of the capitalist 
wage-slave system - ie, follow a reformist 
bourgeois policy - or pursue an independent 
working class policy to abolish the wages system 
and become the ruling class. 

Unique amongst the current crop of union 
general secretaries, and to his great credit. Matt 
Wrack (Fire Brigades Union) has kept to his pre¬ 
election pledge to take no more than the average 
firefighter’s wage. Shortly after being elected he 


published the wage he receives and set up a 
fund into which he paid about £1,000 per month 
for donation to various labour movement 
causes. Mark Serwotka of the PCS did promise 
to doing something similar. But he seems to have 
backtracked somewhat in practice. He claims 
that the costs of relocating himself and his largish 
family from Sheffield to London necessitates a 
take-home salary of around £50,000 (average 
pre-tax pay for PCS members is only £20,000). 

Whilst comrade Wrack has set a good example 
of principled individual behaviour, it does not 
actually affect the system itself, even within the 
FBU. He could not change that on his own, of 
course, but it remains to be seen whether he 
helps to promote a rank and file movement and 
independent class politics, or becomes 
consolidated into the bureaucracy. From the 
start he has dealt with this as a personal matter 
of conscience rather than fighting for others 
to do likewise - he is, as far as I know, no 
longer a member of any political party, for 
example. Yet an individual head above a 
parapet is an easy target. 

The real weakness is with the left generally 
and its inability (or interest) to develop a real rank 
and file movement. As things stand, careerists 
and self-seekers have a lot to gain by unseating 
comrade Wrack, together with his conscience. 
And, whilst there is no democratic pressure from 
below or allegiance to a disciplined revolutionary 
party pursuing a revolutionary policy. Matt will 
continue to feel all those pressures and 
influences that have turned so many before him. 

Enter the revolutionary groups who ought 
to be pursuing a policy of building rank and 
file organisation and fighting for workers’ 
control. Unfortunately, most plump straight for 
the bureaucracy. The two largest groups, the 
Socialist Workers Party and the Socialist Party, 
have neatly slotted members into all levels of the 
union machinery as bureaucrats. Both tail the 
likes of Serwotka and Crow, and aid and abet the 
bureaucracies’ control of the members and a 
reformist policy. Both groups have members 
who have engaged in sell-outs of workers. 

The Morning 5'^ar/Communist Party of 
Britain, in line with its reformist programme, 
openly defends the existing trade union 
bureaucracy. Former editor John Haylett has an 
article in the Star condemning the media attacks 
on Simpson as “smear tactics”, but the only 
allegations he disputes are that Simpson’s car 
is chauffeur-driven and that he “routinely travels 
first class”. As for the claim that Simpson has a 
“secret house-for-life guarantee”, Haylett merely 
denies it is a secret: “The arrangements for 
housing the general secretary at neutral cost” 
(a bargain at £26,181 a year) were published “in 
a union magazine”. 

Haylett describes Simpson as the “left- 
progressive candidate”, despite the fact he 
is opposed by victimised Rolls Royce shop 
steward, former SWP loyalist and current 
Respect member Jerry Hicks. There again, 
Simpson was influential in the “union’s decision 
to support the Morning Star'' (February 9). 

The problem of a bureaucratic and controlling 
intermediary layer between workers and 
capitalists needs to be tackled. But it cannot be 
tackled whilst the biggest portions of the so- 
called revolutionary left either chase their piece 
of the bureaucratic pie or defend the status quo. 
The left cannot deliver because it operates over 
the heads of workers and has little or no 
influence amongst them. 

Perhaps if the likes of the SWP and SP were 
themselves more transparent, democratic and 
accountable (and pursued an agenda for the 
whole class, rather than their own sect interests) 
they might gain rather more influence and start 
to build something worthwhile • 
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Keeping Hopi out- 
in the name of unity 

Nicholas Jones reports on the February 7 meeting of student activists called by the Stop the War Coalition 



George Galloway; bizarre argument 


T he STWC meeting took place in the context 
of a wave of occupations in educational 
institutions across the UK, triggered by 
opposition to the Israeli state’s attacks on 
the people of Gaza. The first occupation 
started at the Sehool of Oriental and Afriean 
Studies (SOAS) on January 13 and others 
rapidly followed aeross the eountry, until 
students at over 20 establishments aeross 
the UK had oeeupied offiees and leeture 
theatres at their university. 

The event provided an opportunity for 
aetivists to “share experienees and plan aetions 
for the future”, through reports from some of the 
oceupations and discussions on the “role of the 
anti-war movement on campus”. Most of those 
present were, of eourse, Soeialist Workers Party 
eomrades, with a smattering of Workers Power/ 
Revolution supporters. Communist Students 
and unattaehed eomrades. 

The first session, titled ‘Solidarity with 
Gaza: end the war on terror’, started with an 
introduetory opening by Jeremy Corbyn MP, 
who noted a sea-ehange in student aetivism - 
the oeeupations, he said, marked a “turning 
point”. This was followed by a contribution from 
LSE student Mira Hammad, who spoke about 
the relationship between the STWC and the 
National Union of Students. The NUS is a topie 
of renewed debate among the left recently 
following the suceessful passing of a 
‘governanee review’ that has further redueed 
demoeraey and inereased the powers of the 
existing bureaueraey within the organisation. 

Comrade Hammad suggested that STWC 
aetivists should largely bypass the official 
leadership, as the majority remained largely 
foeused on furthering their own eareers. Most 
students just ignore (or simply do not know 
about) the existing struetures in any ease. 
Hammad argued instead for the ereation of a 
new organisation at university level, which 
would be able to coordinate aetions like the 
oeeupations in conjunetion with the STWC. 

STWC convenor and SWP Toyal opposition¬ 
ist’ Lindsey German stressed the eontinued 
relevance of the STWC, although she believed 
that, while the NUS should not be our starting 
point, it will remain an arena of politieal 
struggle. She elaimed that the recent wave of 
student oeeupations had shown that 2009 
could be the new 1968. 

During the diseussion that followed the 
eontentious role of the NUS immediately 
emerged as a polarising issue - the implications 
of the ehanges following the passing of the 
governanee review have elearly divided the 
existing far-left student organisations. Aetivists 
from Revolution (Workers Power’s youth front) 
had publieised the meeting as a way in whieh 
students eould “fight for a new national student 
organisation whieh can stand up for our rights”. 
Revolution member Simon Hardy said that the 
oeeupations had shown students that the NUS 
was “not the only road” and the foeus of the 
aetivists must now be on “building a new 
fighting student movement”. 

Leading SWP student and NUS exeeutive 
eommittee member Rob Owen has ealled on 
Soeialist Worker Student Soeiety members 
to “eontinue to try and build a left inside 
NUS” (www.offieeronline.eo.uk/blogs/ 
robowen/276027.aspx), although the general 
assumption seems to be that from now on this 
will be less rewarding. 

However, representatives from neither the 
SWP nor WP elarified during the day’s 
diseussion exaetly what kind of polities should 
be taken to the mass of students in response to 
the crisis within NUS. Revolution eomrades 
eireulated an unsigned open letter, appealing for 
“a radieal eoordination of the student struggles 
in Britain”, while the Allianee for Workers’ 
Liberty student front. Education Not for Sale 


(whose eomrades were not present), has ealled 
for a meeting of “left student unions” and 
aetivists in March. Comrade Owen talked 
vaguely about pressure from below being able 
to ereate a “new student movement”, but 
stressed the continual important role of full-time 
NUS sabbatieals in supporting aetions such as 
the reeent oeeupations. Unlike the AWL, the 
SWP still has representation in the NUS 
bureaueraey, whieh may partially explain the 
SWP position, as opposed to the AWL’s talk of 
a “qualitative break”. 

The one group unable to put forward its 
viewpoint was Communist Students. CPGB 
member Ben Lewis’s request to speak was 
eonstantly ignored by SWP ehair Clare Solomon, 
despite the faet he was among the first to 
indieate. At one point he was the only one with 
his hand up, but comrade Solomon insisted that 
she was “looking for female speakers”. 

During the second session students provided 
feedbaek from individual occupations, outlining 
the key demands that had been decided upon 
and the response of the university management. 

Many highlighted basic issues of 
aeeountability. When students at Cambridge 
were challenged by the university’s ‘negotiation 
team’ during the discussions surrounding 
their demands, they were asked who they 
claimed to represent within the student 
population at large. The students responded 
by ehallenging the university’s own 
strueture, from the individual bureauerat at 


the bottom right up to the uneleeted, and 
largely unaeeountable, viee-chaneellor. 

Sussex eomrades raised the importanee of 
internationalism for the anti-war movement, 
noting that the oeeupations had reeeived 
messages of solidarity from across the world and 
that this must remain one of its strengths. To 
illustrate this point, news eame in during the day 
that the University of Rochester in New York had 
been oeeupied in solidarity with UK students. 

Whilst it was interesting to gain an insight 
into the inerease in militaney aeross eampuses, 
following the reports there was little time to 
diseuss the politics that the student movement 
needs to eohere around if it is to organise, 
deepen and broaden the militant mood. 

Galloway 

In the final session George Galloway joined Rob 
Owen and Chris Nineham (like eomrade German 
an STWC offieer and former member of the SWP 
eentral committee) on a platform to diseuss ‘The 
future of the anti-war movement’. 

The assembled aetivists tried their best to 
ignore the elephant in the room: the internal 
eonfliets within the leadership of the STWC and 
the SWP. Casual observers would not have 
guessed that two of the SWP’s most prominent 
members in the room had reeently stood down 
from the SWP CC. 

Opening the diseussion, eomrade Nineham 
stressed the need to rally people around the 
aims and objeetives of the eoalition. He said 


that the STWC message to Obama should 
be to withdraw the troops from Iraq and 
Afghanistan and not attaek Iran: “You said, ‘Yes, 
we ean’. We have to make sure that you do.” 

Comrade Galloway eoneeded that the STWC 
had experieneed a “dip” in popularity following 
the huge demonstrations of 2003, but argued 
that this had now ehanged, as thousands had 
been drawn into the anti-war movement through 
revulsion at Israel’s attaeks on Gaza, ineluding 
those too young to remember the STWC 
marehes of six years ago. 

The meeting was then opened to 
eontributions from the floor and I was the first 
to speak. Highlighting the role of Hands Off the 
People of Iran, I argued for a principled anti¬ 
imperialist position not just for Iran, but for the 
whole region. Leading Hopi eomrade Moshe 
Machover, an anti-Zionist Israeli soeialist, had 
addressed the Kings College oceupation, and I 
suggested that this was an example of debating 
a wide range of anti-war opinion. 

I noted that one of Hopi’s central demands 
is opposition to Israeli expansionism and 
aggression, yet in October 2007 its applieation 
to affiliate to the STWC was rejeeted, as it was 
eonsidered an “entirely hostile” organisation 
that eould play no positive role in the 
movement. Sinee then Hopi has had an 
impressive record of work, winning affiliations 
from the eivil servants union, PCS, and the 
important rail union, Aslef. I argued that if the 
STWC is really eommitted to breadth and 
plurality in building the biggest movement of 
opposition to war then it should reverse the 
2007 decision. 

Following my contribution there was very 
limited time and only a handful more speakers 
were heard. One noted that many of those at her 
eollege did not want to be affiliated to the STWC 
because of the pereeption that it was “SWP-run 
and eontrolled”. A subjeet partieularly elose to 
the heart of those on the top table presumably. 

In replying to the diseussion George 
Galloway stressed the importanee of 
“maintaining unity” within the STWC. It 
seems he has made up his mind on Hopi and 
will be stieking to his guns. The STWC 
would “disintegrate” if it was not united, 
and Hopi would only divert the “streams of 
radiealism” whieh need to be channelled 
into a “mighty river”. 

Very poetie, George, but somewhat bizarre. 
Hopi, after all, has been exeluded. What is 
more, last year’s Respeet eonferenee passed 
a resolution whieh agreed to “support 
initiatives” of Hopi and other such campaigns. 
Does that not mean anything for Respeet’s sole 
MP? Either way, eomrade Galloway did not 
explain why our fight against imperialist 
intervention in Iran and in support of the 
workers’, women’s and students’ movements 
is divisive, whereas those that act as apologists 
for the Tehran regime are perfeetly aeeeptable. 

Galloway responded to the eomment on the 
SWP by informing us, to much laughter, that 
he was “not in the SWP” but that some of the 
SWP members in its leadership were among the 
“hardest fighters” he knew. I do not know if he 
was referring to his “good friends” German, 
Nineham and John Rees. 

Despite the brief surfaeing of eontroversial 
points, there was very little by way of genuine 
debate during the day. Questions sueh as the 
link between war and the system of eapital itself 
were hardly touched upon. In other words, it 
was pretty much business as usual. It is good 
that many have been drawn into anti-imperialist 
demonstrations and oeeupations, but in the 
absenee of any sort of political strategy, there 
is a real danger that the movement against 
Zionist aggression and in solidarity with the 
Palestinians eould dissipate as quiekly as that 
against the invasion of Iraq • 
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OUR HISTORY 


Islamic revolution or 

On the 30th anniversary of the Iranian revolution, Torab Saleth examines its historical roots 



T he revolutionary movement in Iran, 
whieh eulminated on February 10 1979 in 
an insurreetion against the US-baeked 
monarehy, eoineided with a erisis of Iranian 
eapitalism whieh had already emerged as early 
as 1974. In the sense that it was a direet reaetion 
to that erisis, this was an anti-eapitalist 
revolution. 

This ean be demonstrated by the aetual 
dynamies of the unfolding revolutionary erisis 
that begins with riots by the urban poor in the 
shanty towns of south Tehran in the summer of 
1976 and ends up with a general strike of around 
four million workers from September 1978 to 
February 1979. The revolutionary period, 
espeeially during the general strike, led also to a 
rapid rise in those forms of organisation sueh as 
workers’ strike eommittees, faetory eouneils, 
regional and industrial eoordinating eommittees 
and myriads of neighbourhood assoeiations - all 
of whieh are usually assoeiated with sueh anti- 
eapitalist revolutions. 

At the time, there were some heated debates 
within the left as to the nature of Iranian soeiety. 
Today, 30 years later, hardly anyone still elaims 
that it was anything but eapitalism whieh 
dominated Iran in 1979. It was, however, a 
eapitalist system with a politieal regime eloser 
to Asiatie despotism than even the most 
baekward forms of bourgeois parliamentarism. 
The shahanshah (‘king of kings’ - as he used to 
eall himself) ruled over a totally eorrupt poliee 
state kept in power by the USA. In this 
eontradietion alone, the entire erisis of Iranian 
soeiety eould be observed. When all the usual 
propaganda about the benefits of the new world 


system was removed, layer by layer, the only 
stark faet that explained the Iranian eondition 
was that the longevity of despotie monarehie 
rule went hand in hand with US domination of 
Iran. It was thus only natural for the revolution 
to also develop an anti-monarehie and anti¬ 
imperialist eharaeter. 

Unpredicted 

The insurreetion on February 10 eame about 
in a way not predieted by anyone. It was in 
no way organised or led. None of the bourgeois 
politieians, pro- or anti-shah, had expeeted it. The 
supporters of ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
were so surprised that, many hours into the 
insurreetion, they were still telling their people 
to go home beeause, “The imam has not ordered 
an uprising”. 

When the insurreetion took plaee, the shah 
had already been dispatehed abroad by his US 
baekers and foreed to appoint Shapour Bakhtiar, 
a bourgeois nationalist politieian from the 
National Front, ^ to form the next government. 
The new government had promised a return to 
“eonstitutional rule” and had made a number of 
eoneessions in its first few days. Soon after, 
Khomeini was allowed to return to Tehran. The 
US administration had also made it publiely 
known that the Iranian army would “refrain from 
intervention” in the mass movement. 

The eatalyst was the revolt of the Royal 
Guards stationed in north Tehran. They rejeeted 
Bakhtiar’s eoneessions, whieh they viewed as 
a threat to the established order, and marehed 
south with their tanks towards an airforee 
base they regarded as a eentre of ‘anti-shah 


eonspiraey’. The people of Tehran soon heard 
about this and mobilised to stop their advanee. 
The airforee teehnieians at the base opened up 
the arsenals. The armed people soon defeated 
the Royal Guards and moved on to every known 
eentre of Savak, the seeret poliee. Within eight 
hours the regime was overrun in Tehran. 

The next day, February 11, following a 
statement from the armed forees deelaring their 
neutrality, the shah’s last government fell and a 
‘provisional government’, headed by Mehdi 
Bazargan and nominated by a seeret eommittee 
appointed by Khomeini,^ took power. The new 
government presented itself as a liberal Islamie 
eapitalist regime based on a eoalition of 
bourgeois nationalist parties, both Islamie and 
seeular, alongside the pro-Khomeini wing of the 
Shi’ite hierarehy and its baekers within the 
Iranian bazaar. 

Bazargan’s government fell a few months later, 
but the same forees that appointed and 
dismissed him still rule Iran today. The new 
power soon shed its liberal pretenee and started 
referring to the Iranian revolution as an Islamie 
one. They even ehanged its anniversary to 
February 1, the date of Khomeini’s return to Iran. 

Well worn 

How did this revolution - whieh in terms of the 
degree of mass partieipation was one of the 
most important of the 20th eentury - end up 
beeoming ‘Islamie’? Indeed what was the 
‘Islamie revolution’? 

One eommon interpretation has been based 
on the well worn model of ‘anti-eolonial 
struggles in the eountries of the periphery’, 


popular within the left sinee the early 1920s. A 
model, it must be said, whieh was inadequate 
even then. By this reasoning, the Islamie 
revolution beeomes an anti-imperialist 
revolution led by bourgeois nationalist forees. 
The polities whieh flow from this differ only 
in shade - from shameless eollaboration to 
so-ealled ‘eritieal’ support. For adherents of 
this model, the revolution lived on, despite 
the leadership. 

Although sueh views have long sinee been 
diseredited, given the eurrent eonfliet with the 
USA/Israel it has been rebranded by a number 
of left eurrents and has onee again beeome a 
justifieation for all sorts of opportunist overtures 
towards the Iranian regime. Yes, they say, it is a 
eorrupt, elerieal-eapitalist regime - but look at 
how the anti-imperialist aspeet of the Iranian 
revolution survives to this day! (Now not only 
via Ahmadinejad’s government, but also by its 
support for Hezbollah and Hamas). 

But this interpretation of the revolution as 
‘Islamie’forgets a few simple historieal truths. 
Firstly, the label itself was invented later - after 
the faet, as it were. It obviously eame from 
outside the revolutionary movement. To put it 
erudely, no-one went on strike or demonstrated 
against the shah’s regime shouting, ‘For an 
Islamie revolution! ’ Not even those following the 
Islamie eurrents ever said that. Khomeini himself, 
even as late as February 1 1979 in an interview 
on the plane returning home, made no sueh 
elaim. In faet in his first speeeh in Tehran he 
promised he would personally have nothing to 
do with government work and would shortly be 
returning to his religious studies in Ghom. The 
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masses were only ‘persuaded’ later that the 
revolution they undertook was in faet ‘Islamie’. 
It was, therefore, something so far removed from 
reality - something imported from the outside - 
that it had to be eoneealed from the masses by 
its ereators and leaders.^ 

Of eourse, anyone who reaehes the heights 
of the Shi’ite hierarehy is already a master of 
demagogy. Now baeked up by politieal 
power, the demagogy earried with it 
imprisonment and even exeeution for those 
refusing to be ‘persuaded’. Just two years 
after February 79, even to relate the faets 
about the revolution was tantamount to 
saerilege and punishable by death. 

It eannot be denied that on the eve of this 
revolutionary ehange, seetions of the masses, 
ineluding important seetions of the working 
elass, were ready to be persuaded. Khomeini 
had beeome the unehallenged leader of the anti¬ 
shah opposition, but does this prove that the 
‘Islamie revolution’ was identieal with a genuine, 
popular revolution? Just beeause the masses 
had illusions in Khomeini, it does not 
automatieally follow that the Islamie leaders were 
in turn expressing the will of the masses, albeit 
in a distorted elerieal way. 

The seeond obvious faet whieh disproves 
this interpretation is that under the flag of the 
Islamie revolution stood those forees that in 
reality were organised in aetive eombat with the 
genuine revolution. Attaeks on revolutionaries 
by mobs assoeiated with Khomeini’s leadership 
started even before the new regime was 
established. With the mullahs in power, attaeks 
beeame open and daily, right from day one. 

First the strikes were ordered to end. Then 
seeret eourts immediately exeeuted a few of the 
pro-shah politieians, whilst mysteriously letting 
others eseape or even stay and work behind the 
seenes for the new government. Soon after, the 
veil was foreed on women. The free press was 
shut down, one by one. National minorities were 
attaeked - first the Arabs in the south and then 
the Kurds. Soeialist oppositionist parties were 
banned. Seores of revolutionary aetivists were 
arrested. Instead of the promised eonstituent 
assembly, a phoney referendum was quiekly 
organised, in whieh the only ehoiee offered was 
between the already overthrown monarehy or 
an Islamie republie (as yet undefined). 

Thus, from the first day in power, the Islamie 
regime began not only a total rollbaek of all the 
gains of the revolution, but also a retreat into 
Iran’s reaetionary past - erowned a few years 
later with the exeeution of around 40,000 
politieal prisoners. 

This does not follow the usual pattern of 
bourgeois nationalist movements - either 
previously in Iran or elsewhere. The feroeity 
of the repression against the masses and 
the depths of reaetion into whieh the new 
government has pushed baek Iranian soeiety 
have not been witnessed anywhere else in the 
world in reeent history. Thirty years on, the 
eonditions of the vast majority of the population 
are many times worse than they were during the 
worst period of the shah’s rule. All the indiees 
by whieh you may judge a nation’s soeial and 
eeonomie well-being have worsened. 

Whatever interpretation one may plaee on the 
events of 1979, the faet remains that the masses 
did sueeeed in overthrowing the monarehy 
- but only to find their struggle hijaeked by 
a theoeratie regime whieh has established an 
even more vieious poliee state, defending an 
even more reaetionary system of eapitalism. 

Historical roots 

How did a defeat on sueh a seale beeome 
possible? To answer this question one must, of 
eourse, look into reeent Iranian history and 
highlight those developments whieh led to the 
speeifie eonditions and the unique alignment of 
elass forees in 1970s Iran. 

Even a eursory glanee at this history reveals 
two glaringly obvious features. The first is one 
of eontinuous defeats for the progressive 
movements; and the seeond is the ever present 
hand of foreign (imperialist) intervention in 
ensuring sueh defeats. Indeed, the 1979 
revolution was not the first revolution in the 
eountry’s reeent history. During the same 
eentury we had already witnessed one full-seale 
revolution and at least two other important 


periods of revolutionary upsurge. 

In 1906, Iran went through the Constitutional 
Revolution, whieh was very similar to the 1905 
revolution in Russia. It led at first to the 
establishment of a eonstitutional monarehy and 
an eleeted parliament, but was soon defeated (in 
1911) with the help of the Russian Cossaek army 
brought in by the new shah. Asiatie despotism 
was soon re-installed, maintained and managed 
jointly by the embassies of tsarist Russia 
and Britain. The only reason Iran eseaped 
direet eolonisation was the rivalry between 
these two powers. 

After Oetober 1917, a new revolutionary 
period opened up in Iran - whieh even resulted 
in the establishment of a soviet republie in 
Guilan, in the north. This time, the revolutionary 
movement was defeated by a British-baeked 
military eoup whieh plaeed Reza Khan (an 
Iranian offieer in the Cossaek division 
stationed in Iran and now under British tutelage) 
on the Iranian throne - and thus the Pahlavi 
dynasty. Imperialism required a ‘strong state’ to 
withstand the ‘threat of Bolshevism’. Asiatie 
despotism now aequired a very ‘modern’, 
British-baeked, militaristie faee. This was to be 
the Iranian version of a modem bourgeois state, 
but, thanks to the power of that state, Reza 
Shah ended up beeoming the biggest landlord 
in Iran. His military dietatorship lasted right 
up to World War II. 

After the removal of Reza Shah (by now a 
Nazi eollaborator!) by the Allies, a new 
revolutionary upsurge unfolded, leading to the 
nationalisation of the oil industry and the 
eseape of the new shah to Italy. This time, in 
1953, the CIA eame to the reseue of the Iranian 
ruling elass and, by utilising a very ‘novel’ 
eombination of the army and urban gangs, 
overthrew Mossadegh’s government and 
plaeed the shah baek on the throne. The 
summary exeeution of the leaders of the politieal 
opposition after the eoup deservedly earned 
him the title, ‘buteher of the Middle East’. 

The 1979 revolution eould not, therefore, 
appear just as a revolution against Iranian 
eapitalism. It earried within it the ghosts of all 
the previous defeats. Not only had none of the 
demands of the eonstitutionalists (mle of law, 
freedom and seeurity for all eitizens) been 
resolved, but new ones were added after every 
defeat. For example, the establishment of Reza 
Shah’s ‘strong state’ from above eould only be 
aehieved by the ereation of a Farsi national 
bureaueraey and army and thus by the 
suppression of every other nationality living in 
its border areas. Sinee then, ending national 
oppression has been added to all the other tasks 
of the Iranian revolution. 

History has thus given a eombined eharaeter 
to the Iranian revolution. But a eombination of 
tasks produees a eombination of elasses whieh 
partieipate in the revolutionary proeess. It is 
thus not aeeidental that Iranian revolutions 
appear more like bourgeois popular revolutions 
than workers’ ones. Almost the entire petty 
bourgeoisie and even large seetions of the 
mling elass had grievanees against the shah’s 
regime too. The Iranian working elass 
amounted to no more than 4.5 million, but at 
the height of the revolutionary proeess more 
than 10 million people were aetively involved 
in day-to-day struggles."^ 

Furthermore, this eombined eharaeter was also 
an important feature of the eounterrevolutionary 
elasses/layers and politieal forees/institutions. 
The weight of the previous defeats eould 
best be deseribed by the strong presenee in 
Iranian soeiety of all the previously defeated 
eounterrevolutionary layers/elasses. The Iranian 
revolution had not only kept piling up unresolved 
tasks, but aeeumulating a eounterrevolutionary 
opposition. 

Capitalism in Iran 

This eomposite eharaeter of the situation in Iran 
eannot be separated from its soeio-eeonomie 
system. By the 1970s, eapitalism was dominant, 
but not by any streteh of the imagination a 
‘normal’ type of eapitalism. 

As it aetually existed in 1979, Iranian 
eapitalism was itself a produet of foreign import, 
grafted on from above by the shah’s bayonets, 
under the leadership of imperialism and for the 
benefit of imperialism. This was, of eourse. 


not imposed in a vaeuum, but within a eomplex 
soeiety already in transition to eapitalism and 
already retarded in its traeks by eontinuous 
interventions from outside. In faet, without 
understanding the speeifie way Iran was 
integrated into the world eapitalist system, its 
entire modem history is ineomprehensible. The 
means by whieh eapitalism beeame dominant 
and the type of eapitalism it produeed was the 
prelude to the Islamie eounterrevolution. 

Before the Constitutional Revolution, 
indigenous eapitalist growth had already been 
hampered - first by the direet plunder of the entire 
region by various eolonialist powers, and then 
by the domination of international trade routes 
by a few western European eapitalist eountries, 
whieh drastieally redueed the share of major 
Asiatie eountries like Iran in foreign trade. This 
dealt a major blow to the internal proeess of 
primitive aeeumulation, whieh had been 
boosted during the Safavid period (1502-1736) 
with the sudden inerease in world trade. By 
the 18th and 19th eenturies Iran suffered 
the destruetion of most of its handieraft or 
small manufaeturing industries in the faee 
of eompetition from eheaper European 
imports. During the 15th and 16th eenturies 
the Iranian eeonomy (or for that matter the 
Indian or Chinese) had been on a par with 
any of the more advaneed European 
eountries, but by the 18th the huge gulf was 
already evident. 

Iran was in transition to eapitalism, but a 
transition from an Asiatie mode of produetion 
and not a feudal system. If in Europe the ‘third 
estate’ had already taken shape within the feudal 
system, in Iran even the appearanee of an 
‘independent’ landlord elass belongs to the 
period of transition itself A major eharaeteristie 
of the Asiatie mode of produetion was indeed 
the dominant role of the state in soeial 
produetion. Thus almost all of the irrigated land 
and the monopoly of foreign trade belonged to 
the state. This made it very diffieult for an 
independent bourgeois elass to take shape - 
even during the Safavid period, when Iran’s 
exports in glassware and textiles had witnessed 
an enormous inerease. The state was the ruling 
elass and it simply did not tolerate any other 
independent souree of power. 


With the break-up of the all-powerful Asiatie 
state, however, a number of layers, institutions 
and individuals from within the ruling elites 
gradually lost their ties to the state and 
ereated what eould be ealled an ‘independent’ 
ruling elass, eomposed initially almost entirely 
of military and tribal ehiefs, high-ranking 
funetionaries, loeal notables, merehants, 
landlords and Shi’ite eleries. The erumbling 
state, in need of eash thanks to an ever 
deereasing souree of taxation, fuels this 
proeess itself by the sale of state lands, 
international monopoly trade rights and large 
seetions of the internal distribution system. 
Many simply take advantage of the eentral 
government’s weakness by taking over 
whatever assets they eontrolled. Thus we see, 
for example, a proeess whereby the endowment 
lands previously provided by the state for the 
upkeep of the Shi’ite hierarehy beeome the 
private property of the Shi’ite institutions. 
Similarly, loeal governors, military eommanders 
and tax eolleetors take over huge traets of land, 
mines, the loeal markets and even seetions of 
the internal trade routes. 

This break-up was then hugely speeded up 
by the intervention of British and Russian 
interests in Iran (whieh by the 18th eentury had 
more or less seen off all other eompetitors). Loeal 
warlords, tribal ehiefs and notables willing to 
serve them were helped and eneouraged to 
privatise the previously state-owned properties 
under their eontrol. 

The appearanee of pro-British or pro-Russian 
seetions of the ruling elass is the outeome of this 
period. If you wanted to progress within the 
ruling elites, you had to have either British or 
Russian baeking. The British in partieular 
ereated a whole layer within the ruling elass 
totally subservient to their interests - it has been 
ealled a ‘state within the state’. The British set 
up sehools in India, by now a eolony, to train 
funetionaries, military offieers and even Shi’ite 
eleries for work in Iran. 

By the end of the 19th eentury, having run 
out of assets to sell internally, the Iranian state 
started granting wholesale eoneessions to 
foreign eompanies. The famous ‘tobaeeo 
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revolts’ of the late 19th eentury, a preeursor to 
the Constitutional Revolution, were a direet 
reaetion of the new ruling elites to the rapid 
erosion of their newly gained monopoly powers 
beeause of the state’s eollusion with foreigners. 
The split that subsequently took plaee within 
the ruling elass - a split earried over to the 
Constitutional Revolution a few years later - is 
very indieative of the speeifie eharaeter of elass 
eonfliets in Iran. Unlike the elear-eut elass 
division of a bourgeois nation against the 
eombined power of the nobility, feudal lords and 
the elergy that we witness in most bourgeois 
demoeratie revolutions, in Iran we see powerful 
groups of merehants, landlords and even Shi’ite 
eleries on both sides of the divide. 

This division sometimes produeed eomieal 
results. Although, on the whole, both the British 
and the Russians were fully eommitted to the 
status quo, there were merehants and eleries 
assoeiated with both camps on either side of the 
barricades. During the initial phases of the 
Constitutional Revolution there were still pro- 
British clerics defending it, while the pro- 
Russians were by now fully behind the shah. As 
the revolution gathered force and became more 
radicalised with the entry of the urban petty 
bourgeoisie, both sides swung fiilly behind the 
shah. But there were still merchants, landlords 
and clerics in the leadership of the revolutionary 
camp. In fact the Islamic ideology of Khomeini, 
the leader of the Islamic revolution, goes back to 
a division within the Shi’ite hierarchy which 
developed during the Constitutional Revolution. 

Khomeini was, since his youth, a supporter 
of Sheykh Fazllolahe Noori, the leader of 
the Islamic opposition to the Constitutional 
Revolution. After the victory of the revolution, 
Noori was sentenced to public hanging in front 
of the newly established parliament. Basically, 
he was against all democratic reforms, calling 
them “a western conspiracy to undermine 
Islam”. He accused Mozaffaredin Shah, who had 
signed the new constitution, of being a “weak 
doubter”, who was foolishly opening up the 
floodgates to this conspiracy. 

The infamous slogan of the Islamic 
fundamentalists then was: ‘Constitutionalism - 
no! Islamic legitimacy - yes!’ (ie, all secular laws 
must be derived from Islamic jurisprudence - 
meaning themselves). They actively collaborated 
with the pro-Russian wing of the ruling class, 
and even the Cossack army, against the 
constitutionalists. Not dissimilar to the initial 
reaction of the Catholic church to bourgeois 
democratic revolutions in Europe. Also, as with 
the divisions in Europe, a ‘progressive’ wing of 
the clergy - ie, pro-democratic reforms - took 
shape in Iran. The defeat of the Constitutional 
Revolution, and the establishment of Reza 
Shah’s rule later, did not, however, allow this 
wing to develop much further. 

With 1917, Russian imperialism had left the 
scene and the British created Reza Shah, the 
‘iron man’, who went on the rampage in his drive 
to ‘modernise’ Iran. The creation of a nation¬ 
state from above by military dictatorship soon 
brought the new order into direct conflict with 
the Shi’ite hierarchy. Those who wanted to 
survive had to comply. The more moderate and 
liberal clerics were either totally silenced or 
integrated into the new arrangements, whilst 
the fundamentalist currents found a new lease 
of life in ‘opposition’. Islamic fundamentalist 
radicalism in Iran dates back to those days. After 
all, they had been proved right, they would 
claim, pointing to the erosion of clerical powers 
during Reza Shah’s modernisation. The shah’s 
repressive rule kept the lid on all these 
developments, which only came back to the 
surface once he was deposed. 

It should be noted that the capitalist world 
system is an imperialist one, in which the role 
carved out for Iran within the division of labour 
is one of an importer of foreign capital and 
exporter of raw materials. Yes! Oil. We thus have 
a nation-state, but without any significant role 
for the bourgeoisie. The composition of the 
ruling class hardly changes during the shah’s 
reign. The new royal family itself becomes one 
of the biggest landlords in Iran, also heavily 
involved in monopolistic foreign trade. Iran 
remains an agrarian society, in which absentee 
landlords dominate agricultural production and 
merchants rule the market and the internal 
distribution network. There is, however, a limited 
growth of industries during the same period - 
mostly state-owned, but also on a smaller scale 
developed by small private capitalists, especially 
in textiles and food production. 

The emergence of a bourgeois nationalist 


opposition to the shah is also a product of this 
period. This was very different from the clerical 
opposition. Its earlier politicians even hailed 
Reza Shah’s modernisation. But this opposition 
was also totally suppressed, only to re-emerge 
after World War II. 

The difference between the two showed 
itself nowhere better than during the events 
leading to the 1953 CIA-backed coup. Whilst 
at first the Shi’ite hierarchy allied itself to 
the more influential bourgeois nationalist 
movement under Mossadegh, towards the 
end it lined up behind the shah. What a 
number of observers of the history of that 
coup forget is the fact that it happened twice. 
The first attempt failed, but a few days later 
a second one was undertaken, this time 
successfully. The change in fortune was 
entirely due to the Shi’ite hierarchy switching 
sides and backing the coup. Although the 
radical fundamentalist wing was as yet 
insignificant, the entire hierarchy that had 
emerged after Reza Shah’s ‘modernisation’ 
was itself a lot more backward-looking than 
at the time of the Constitutional Revolution. 
Khomeini, who was at that time advocating the 
need for an “Islamic government”, was thus 
happy to toe the line of the clerical leadership. 

Whilst the bourgeois nationalist politicians 
were seeking a capitalist redistribution of 
ownership in favour of the indigenous 
bourgeoisie, the clerics were really only 
concerned with the erosion of their own role in 
the face of capitalist secularisation of the state 
and economy. The Shi’ite hierarchy, this integral 
part of Asiatic despotism, thus felt closer to 
the monarchy than to secular bourgeois 
nationalism. But the shah’s white revolution was 
soon to change all that. With the defeat of 
Mossadegh’s project by the combined force of 
the pro-shah army, gangs of urban thugs and a 
coalition of bazaari merchants and Shi’ite clerics, 
the Iranian bourgeoisie lost its last chance to 
develop a ‘normal’ bourgeois state. 

White revolution 

At the core of the shah’s ‘revolution’ was a US- 
initiated programme for a limited industrialisation 
of Iran. It followed a ‘development’ model based 
on ‘joint ventures’ between the indigenous 
bourgeoisie and western capitalism to replace 
goods previously imported from the west with 
home-produced products. 

Similar schemes had already been carried out 
in a number of other dependent countries. In fact, 
it was not even a US invention - Germany, during 
World War II, had embarked on similar plans in 
Latin America. The initial drafts for this ‘new’ US 
policy had already been made public during the 
implementation of the Marshall plan in Europe. 
This was indeed its appendix for the third world. 

It is important to note that the same programme 
was already being worked out with Mossadegh’s 
government before the 1953 coup. As early as 
1949, teams of US consultants were in Iran 
investigating the ways it could be implemented. 
In so far as Mossadegh’s government announced 
any long-term economic strategy, it did not go 
beyond repeating the same US plan. Indeed 
the shah’s implementation of this plan went 
much further than the bourgeois nationalist 
government had ever imagined possible. The 
shah envisaged a degree of protectionism, land 
reforms and modernisation of political structures 
that was much too radical for Mossadegh. Indeed, 
when the plan was announced, many National 
Front politicians were saying, ‘The shah has stolen 
Mossadegh’s policy’. It was not accidental that 
some of them even joined the shah’s regime in 
implementing it. 

The first few years after the 1953 coup were 
spent bolstering up the shah’s rule, in particular 
by strengthening the apparatus of repression: 
the army and the secret police. But, as soon as 
the new and by now totally US-dependent 
regime consolidated its power, a ‘seven-year 
plan’ of ‘infrastructural development’ was put 
into practice; followed in 1962-63 by a whole 
basket of socio-economic measures, which 
were later bombastically referred to as the 
‘shah’s white revolution’. The shah himself 
modestly referred to it as a ‘modernisation and 
industrialisation plan’, which would place Iran 
“on the verge of great civilisation”. 

Encouraging indigenous capitalist formation 
and growth, which was at the heart of this 
programme, baffled the Iranian left of the day. 
What was behind this change of heart by 
imperialism, which had earlier prevented the 
national bourgeoisie from doing precisely that? 
The pro-Soviet Tudeh Party called it a “retreat” 
by world imperialism in the face of successes 
for the “socialist camp”, whilst the pro-Chinese 


wing denounced it as “phoney propaganda”, 
designed to head off the “oncoming peasant 
revolution”. In reality what motivated 
imperialism in this drive for ‘joint ventures’ with 
the national bourgeoisie was its new desire/ 
need to utilise third world markets as a huge 
dumping ground for their overproduced and 
outdated technological goods. 

The development, by leaps and bounds, of 
the armaments industry during World War II 
had signalled the beginnings of a new era in 
capitalist development, appropriately called the 
age of ‘permanent technological revolution’. 
Superprofits were now to be gained in 
technological innovations. We had, therefore, 
by the late 50s and early 60s, a runaway growth 
in the sectors producing the means of 
production. Crises of overproduction now 
increasingly took the shape of overproduction 
of capital goods. The sudden interest of the west 
in ‘development economics’ and the increasing 
calls for ‘modernisation’ or ‘industrialisation’ of 
this or that country of the periphery in the 50s 
was the natural outcome. 

But selling means of production to the 
‘natives’ calls for an entirely different set of 
relations between the centre and periphery. 
The same imperialism which had until then 
considered indigenous industrialists as 
competitors, to be denied any share in political 
control, now had to actively intervene not only 
to create an entire class of these competitors 
out of thin air, but also to transform them into 
a ruling class. To sell capital goods you need 
capitalist buyers. We thus enter a new phase 
in imperialism, whereby the west intervenes 
directly to transform the same old ruling classes 
- which had propped up its interests in the 
colonial age - into ‘modem’ capitalists. 

These plans were vehemently denounced 
by the more fundamentalist currents within 
the Shi’ite clergy and an important section of 
the bazaari merchants. They opposed import 
tariffs introduced to protect home-grown 


industries, as this weakened the monopolistic 
control of the merchants over the economy. 
They denounced land reforms, designed to 
provide a labour force for the new industries 
free from ties to the land, as they were 
themselves amongst the biggest landlords in 
Iran. They also opposed local government 
reform, as this would have undermined their 
local power base in the provinces; and votes 
for women, because that would undermine 
their very ideological authority. 

Khomeini first emerged as a known public 
figure during those protests and soon became 
the leader of that movement. In a fiery sermon 
he declared that the “evil intention” behind the 
white revolution was to hand over Iran to “Jews, 
Christians and the enemies of Islam”. He 
denounced the shah as an “infidel Jew”. It was 
in fact his arrest after this speech which triggered 
in 1963 a whole series of mass protests, leading 
to clashes with military forces in a number of 
cities. As these revolts were not supported by 
any other major sections of the population, they 
were easily crushed by the shah, and Khomeini 
was exiled to Iraq. Not a lot more was heard of 
this coalition of bazaari merchants and Shi’ite 
clerics until 15 years later, when the crisis of 
the shah’s ‘modernisation’ opened up a new 
revolutionary period • 

Notes 

1. The National Front was a coalition of a number of bourgeois 
nationalist currents set up in the late 1940s and originally 
headed by Mohammed Mossadegh. 

2. This committee had been set up in October-November 1978 
in Neauphle-le-Chateau in France. Subsequently it was given 
the name ‘Council of the Islamic Revolution’ - invented after 
the event to ‘prove’ that Khomeini had planned the whole 
thing. 

3. It is interesting to note, as revealed in president Carter’s 
memoirs, that it was even concealed from the US administration 
during negotiations with Khomeini’s representatives. 

4. This can be roughly estimated as around three-four million 
workers, two-three million urban and mral poor, and four-five 
million urban and rural petty bourgeoisie (http:// 
intemationalist.webs.com). 


Miners 

Proud as punch 

Brian Witts Enamel badges of the National 
Union of Mineworkers Orphans Press 2008, £33 


T his is a remarkable, inspiring and fully 
comprehensive reference book for 
National Union of Mineworkers badges. 
This review is by definition a bit limited, since 
the book is in foil colour, and each badge is 
illustrated, so you can only guess at the 
magical kaleidoscope of colour and drama 
reflected in page after page. 

For the keen badge collector I guess 
this book might be a wee bit depressing. 
After all you think you’ve got a badge 
collection, you think you’ve got a couple of 
rare badges, then you look through this 
collection and, man, you ain’t got nuthin’! Not 
that this is a real collection: it is a collection of 
photos of badges from every source which 
Brian could access. An assembly of these 
actual badges does not exist and probably 
never could exist. There are getting on towards 
2,000 lodge, area, national, joint union, trades 
council, town support and various solidarity 
and support badges. The author thinks he 
has recorded most of them, but is sure a 
few are still out there, undisclosed and 
undiscovered. 

What this book demonstrates in such 
vivid terms is the massive impact of the 
1984-85 strike, then on a lesser scale the 92 
campaign - not just in every colliery and 
every coal town in the country, but across 
scores of other unions and locations where 
nobody had ever seen a coal mine. It 
demonstrates the sheer pride of the coal 
communities and their supporters in making 
such an honest and determined stand. 

That we lost, and these badges, and the 
names of the pits and communities they 
represented, were swiped from the board is a 
tragic postscript to that bold effort. They stand 
now not so much as medals in our victory, but 
monuments to what we have lost. A loss 
without limit, someone once called it - this 
badge collection, and the men women and 


children of those brave communities, certainly 
remind us of how extensive and exhaustive 
that was. 

The book will be at once a reference work, 
for collectors to carry round with them to 
miners’ galas and mining memorabilia 
stalls, etc, when checking out the badges 
for sale, but is also a work of art in its own 
right. A book which can be browsed page 
after page repeatedly, without losing 
anything of its fascination. 

The work itself was put together certainly 
as an act of love for, and a monument to, the 
coal communities and the NUM, but also, 
more practically, to raise money for the 
ongoing Justice for Miners campaign, 
which still acts for the hundreds of miners 
sacked and blacklisted following the strike, 
and their dependants. There is a moving 
dedication to Rick Sumner, who is the 
mainstay and backbone of the Justice 
campaign, for which he has worked 
tirelessly for the last 25 years, by Ian Lavery, 
national president of the NUM, and a 
foreword by Rick himself. 

The book seeks to tell a little of every badge 
and, insofar as Brian was able to track down 
the designers, lodge activists and supporters, 
he has succeeded - only a nit-picker would 
quibble at the mini-histories which accompany 
the collection, and one can say that, near as 
damn it, they are all accurate. 

I cannot recommend this book enough - to 
collectors of NUM badges certainly, but to 
branch and coal community activists in 
general. It is one you will be proud as punch 
to have on your bookshelf - and standing 
frontways on, so everyone can see it! • 

David Douglass 

Order from B Witts, 4 Balmoral Drive, 
Hednebford, Staffs WS12 4LT. Cheques 
made out to ‘Nine One Seven’. 
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REVIEW 


Justice and shame 

Stephen Daldry (director) The reader 2008, general release 



Michael reads to Hanna 

D avid Hare’s screenplay for The 
reader shines in the way that 
we have come to expect from 
him.^ He has masterfully adapted it from 
constitutional court judge Bernard 
Schlink’s partly autobiographical novel 
Der Vorleser. Only a bourgeois liberal in 
fear of her/his soul being tainted by looking 
at the human beings who were party to 
Hitler’s regime could object to the way in 
which this question is dealt with here. 

Adolf Hitler’s early years have this 
decade been the subject, among others, of 
the Hungarian-Canadian-UK film Max, a 
major US exhibition,^ and attempts by 
writers to locate Hitler’s megalomania 
within the frustration of his artistic 
yearnings.^ However, outside the corpus 
of apologia, the persons who made up the 
corps of the Nazi regime have been 
relegated to strutting bit players in much 
of the post-war fictionalised depictions. 
Honourable exceptions such as Das Boot 
notwithstanding, most accounts have left 
unexplored the personalities and 
motivations of the unreflecting and even 
enthusiastic implementers of Nazism up to 
and including the mass murder of Jews, 
Romanies and Slavs from the early 1940s. 
Less than honourable have been the 
frequent attempts to portray ruling class 
‘decent Germans’ as good democrats 
trapped inside the regime, as in the current 
Tom Cruise vehicle Valkyrie. 

There is a shamefulness pervading the 
characterisations of the two leads in The 
reader that derives from unusual sources, 
and which gets us thinking about the 
individuals as human beings. Our story 
starts out in a fairly bleak late 1950s West 
Germany. Reserved, 30-something tram 
conductor Hanna Schmitz (Kate Winslet) 
helps adolescent Michael Berg (David 
Kross), who has been taken ill at the street 
entrance to her meagre, one-room 
apartment. Months later, after he has 


recovered from the bout of scarlet fever, 
Michael calls round to thank her. And then 
he continues to come round, until one day 
they fall into each other’s arms. After 
school each day, abandoning his friends, 
he rushes to her. Their relationship 
continues through the summer vacation; 
he even comes to her on his 16th birthday. 

Michael is enthralled by the classics and 
reads to Hanna from The odyssey and 
other great works of literature. His reading 
to her follows their lovemaking, until 
Hanna announces a reversal and gets 
Michael to read to her before they romp in 
bed. 

It all does end in tears, but not in any 
traditionally romantic manner. Hanna 
simply ups and leaves one day, without 
verbal or written explanation, leaving 
Michael to call at an empty love nest and 
subsequently mourn her loss. 

Some years later, in the mid-60s, while 
Michael is being fast-tracked toward the 
judiciary by his law professor, Rohl (Bruno 
Ganz), he and a few classmates troop off 
to observe a war crimes trial. Its presiding 
judge (Burghart KlauBner) expresses 
perplexity over the defendants’ attitude in 
what is now the new, ‘anti-Nazi’ West 
Germany. Unstated, of course, is the 
documented fact that many judges and 
senior government, industrial and military 
figures in that new post-war Germany were 
often war criminals, excused prosecution 
first by the western Allied occupying 
powers (primarily USA and Britain) and 
later by ... themselves. 

Particularly and personally shocking for 
Michael, however, is the fact that among 
the half dozen women on trial is Hanna. 
She and her co-accused are up on murder 
charges over women concentration camp 
inmates they were leading on one of the 
death marches towards the end of World 
War II. For Hanna had become fed up with 
wage-slavery on the Siemens production 


line in 1943 and so applied for a job with 
the SS. “They wanted camp guards,” she 
simply replies to the judge’s question as 
to why she joined. 

Our and the court’s (possibly faux) 
shock as to why she and the other female 
guards did not let these prisoners out of a 
burning building that accidentally caught 
fire is also simple for her. “They were our 
responsibility,” so how could she possibly 
let them run off willy-nilly into the night. 
Hanna is at least frighteningly honest on 
these points, for what it is worth. But when 
it comes to deciding who of the defendants 
was their leader and who will bear the main 
responsibility for murder it is adjudged that 
it will be whoever wrote their joint 
statement. The judge demands an example 
of Hanna’s handwriting, at which she 
baulks and suddenly declares that she 
wrote the statement. Her previous honesty, 
for which her co-defendants disavow her 
and obtain lesser sentences, gives way. 

Now is when Michael is tested and 
found wanting. His post-war law training 
leads him to believe that these mere Nazi 
pawns must be severely punished. Yet he 
realises an awful truth: Hanna could not 
have written the statement. Why? Because 
he always used to read to her (not her to 
him), she never even read a menu, and one 
of the surviving camp inmates testified that 
she had ‘favourites’ among the prisoners 
whom she got to read to her. Ergo, Hanna 
is illiterate. Michael’s imbibing of the post¬ 
war ‘We were good Germans, punish these 
(junior) monsters’ consensus is at variance 
with this knowledge about Hanna; he fails 
to act and pass this information to the court, 
betraying his love for her and ultimately his 
own conscience and morality. 

Hanna accepts her life sentence (the 
other defendants get four years each) as 
her due, covering her shame for her crime 
and her illiteracy. To a degree, we are left 
wondering which shame is greater to her. 
She learns painfully to read, but, although 
she corresponds with an adult Michael 
(Ralph Fiennes) years later, he cannot help 
her avoid tragedy. She dies at her own hand 
on the day of her release 20 years into her 
sentence. His shameful lapse as a young 
adult is not expunged nor can it now be 
atoned for. 

However shameful Hanna feels about 
those women in her custody whom she 
allowed to bum to death, she was punished 
for their murder unjustly compared to the 
other female guards precisely because of 
the overwhelming shame of being illiterate. 
Michael’s own shame about having had an 
affair with an SS guard is compounded and 
quite possibly overtaken by the ideology 
of a thoroughly bourgeois anti-Nazi 
‘justice’ that has been inculcated in him. 
This invades his being into adulthood, 
sitting as he does on the bench in 
judgement of others. ‘Judge not, lest ye be 
judged’ must haunt him. 

In The reader we are shown a glimpse of 
a form of justice under which mostly low- 
mng war criminals were punished while the 
mighty not only went free, but colonised 
the heights of the economy and politics, 
including such figures as the West German 
president at the time of this trial, Heinrich 
Lubke."^ 

The individual in history has, of course, 
choices to make. Here we are given a taste 
of how some can be made, for good or bad. 
And how atomised individuals are left not 
only with the consequences of their 
choices, but that conscience’s dictates shall 
be abandoned at one’s peril • 

Jim Moody 

Notes 

1. See Mike Belbin’s artiele, ‘Playing the publie and the 
personal’ {Weekly Worker January 29). 

2. Prelude to a nightmare: art, politics and Hitler’s 
early years in Vienna 1906-1913 Massaehusetts 2002. 

3. For example, see F Spotts Hitler and the power of 
aesthetics New York 2003. 

4. See www.zeit.de/2007/30/Heinrich-Luebke (in 
German). 

Printed and published by. November Publieations 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revoiutionary sociaiists and aii poiiticaiiy advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working ciass is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisionai Centrai Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no reai 
Communist Party today. There are many so-caiied 'parties’ 
on the ieft. in reaiity they are confessionai sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed Mine’ are expected to 
gag themseives in pubiic. Either that or face expuision. 

■ Communists operate according to the principies of 
democratic centraiism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common worid outiook. 
As iong as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openiy and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose aii imperiaiist wars, occupations 
and sanctions, in particuiar those in which the British 
state is directiy compiicit. We constantiy strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamentai question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitaiism. 

■ Communists are internationaiists. Everywhere we strive 
for the ciosest unity and agreement of working ciass and 
progressive parties of aii countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of nationai sectionaiism. it is an 
internationaiist duty to uphoid the principie, 'One state, 
one party’. To the extent that the European Union becomes 
a state then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a 
Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working ciass must be organised giobaiiy. Without 
a giobai Communist Party, a Communist internationai, 
the struggie against capitai is weakened and iacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
ciass as a whoie. They differ oniy in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory 
is no dogma, but must be constantiy added to and enriched. 

■ Capitaiism in its ceaseiess search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitaiism is synonymous with 
war, poiiution, expioitation and crisis. We oppose the 
siogan 'British jobs for British workers’. Aii forms of 
nationaiist sociaiism are reactionary and objectiveiy anti¬ 
working ciass. As a giobai system capitaiism can oniy be 
superseded giobaiiy. 

■ The capitaiist ciass wiii never wiiiingiy aiiow their weaith 
and power to be taken away by a pariiamentary vote. 
They wiii resist using every means at their disposai. 
Communists favour using pariiament and winning the 
biggest possibie working ciass representation. But 
workers must be readied to make revoiution - peacefuiiy 
if we can, forcibiy if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in aii spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a sociai content. 

■ We wiii use the most miiitant methods objective 
circumstances aiiow to achieve a federai repubiic of 
Engiand, Scotiand and Waies, a united, federai ireiand 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industriai unions. Bureaucracy and 
ciass compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schoois for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggie for peace and ecoiogicai sustainabiiity are just 
as much working ciass questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quaiity heaith, housing and 
education. 

■ Sociaiism represents victory in the battie for democracy, 
it is the ruie of the working ciass. Sociaiism is either 
democratic or, as with Staiin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Sociaiism is the first stage of the woridwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
expioitation, money, ciasses, states nor nations. 
Communism is generai freedom and the reai beginning 
of human history. 

■ Aii who accept these principies are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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New 

Anti-capitalist 

Party 



Everything to play for 


F rance’s new anti-eapitalist party 
(Nouveau Parti Antieapitaliste) 
was offieially launehed in the 
Paris working elass suburb of La 
Plaine-Saint-Denis over the weekend 
of February 6-8. 

The 600 delegates deeided to 
retain the provisional NPA name 
after numerous other proposals 
had been eliminated and the 
ehoiee was narrowed down to two 
alternatives: NPA or ‘Anti-Capitalist 
Revolutionary Party’. The 50-odd 
majority in favour of ‘new’, as against 
‘revolutionary’, was surprisingly 
small, given that words like 
‘revolutionary’ and ‘eommunist’ 
are eonsidered less attraetive to 
“the radieal youth”. Best not to 
headline sueh terms if you want to 
build something larger than the 
Revolutionary Communist League. 

The previous day had seen the 
final eongress of the Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire, whose 
150 delegates voted overwhelmingly 
to dissolve the 40-year-old group in 
order to build the NPA. Christian 
Piquet’s rightwing Unir tendeney 
aeeounted for most of the 20 or so 
who opposed the deeision - not, it 
must be said, beeause Unir fears that 
the new party will result in the 
liquidation of the LCR’s revolutionary 
Marxism, but beeause for Piequet 
and eo the NPA is not ‘broad’ - ie, 
liquidationist - enough. 

As it is, the eharaeter of the NPA 
remains open. There is no doubt that 
it reeeived a big boost from the media 
eoverage, with all television ehannels, 
daily papers and weekly magazines 
foeusing to a greater or lesser degree 
on its founding eongress. This 
eoverage was inevitably linked to 
the high profile of LCR leader and 
presidential eandidate Olivier 
Besaneenot - one reeent poll made him 
the seeond most popular politieian 
in Franee (after Nieolas Sarkozy). 
Aeeording to Xavier Bertrand, 
general seeretary of president 
Sarkozy’s UMP party, Besaneenot 
is the de facto “leader of the 
opposition”. 

At the founding eongress eomrade 
Besaneenot’s keynote speeeh was 
full of the fiery anti-eapitalist rhetorie 
that we (and the media) have eome to 
expeet of him. He foeused also on 
Sarkozy himself, whose hour-and-a- 
half question and answer session two 
days before had featured on several 
TV ehannels: “Those 90 minutes have 
given us 90 reasons to mobilise,” said 
Besaneenot. 

The new NPA leader promised a 
“hard line” against Sarkozy and talked 
about another general strike to follow 
the January 29 24-hour aetion (ealled 
by all the trade union federations in 
protest against Sarkozy’s eeonomie 
polieies). Comrade Besaneenot even 
held out the possibility of a new 
“May 1968”. 

But, like the LCR, the NPA 
leadership has so far failed to put 
forward an independent political line 
for the unions. Along with the Parti 
Communiste Frangais, Jean-Lue 
Melenehon’s new Left Party, the Parti 
de Gauehe (PG), and 10 other left- 
reformist organisations, the NPA has 



Olivier Besaneenot; eclectic 

signed a statement supporting the 
CGT and the other seven main trade 
union federations in putting “the 
maximum pressure” on the Sarkozy 
government to “oblige it to enter 
diseussions” with the unions. 

Sarkozy himself also wants 
“diseussions”: he wants to avoid a 
soeial explosion and eome to an 
arrangement with the unions through 
“shared deeisions” on how to taekle 
the eeonomie erisis. No doubt he 
would be prepared to move in the 
direetion of the unions, when it eomes 
to Keynesian-type gestures to 
‘stimulate the eeonomy’. But, as 
January 29 demonstrated, millions of 
workers are angry and it is not at all 
eertain they would settle for a eosy 
eonsensus with the government. 
They need a elear politieal lead and a 
programme to break with the token 
protests of the union bureauerats. 

In praetiee, however, the NPA is 
vague on this question, as it is with 
so many others. It eertainly wants to 
appeal to the two million workers who 
had taken to the streets the week 
before, as well as to the disillusioned, 
anti-neoliberal members of the 
PCF and Parti Soeialiste. Not to 
mention the radieal, but politieally 
inexperieneed, youth. The new party 
will “take the best from the traditions 
of the workers’ movement, be they 
Trotskyist, soeialist, eommunist, 
libertarian or Guevarist,” said 


Besaneenot - and it is this ill-defined 
mix that he hopes will prove attraetive. 

Comrade Besaneenot proudly 
announeed that the NPA had 467 
loeal eommittees and no fewer than 
9,123 signed-up members. This is a 
remarkable inerease eompared to 
Deeember 20, when only 4,448 voting 
members had been registered for 
January’s loeal eongresses. However, 
even if this doubling of the 
membership in six weeks is unlikely, 
there is no doubt that the NPA has 
substantially more members than the 
3,000 elaimed by the LCR itself 

What about the founding eongress 
itself? Unsurprisingly, the time 
allowed for debate was eompletely 
insuffieient in view of the 600 
amendments to the draft eonstitution 
and founding statements. Most were 
simply not reaehed and it will be left 
to the newly eleeted national politieal 
eommittee (NPC) to deeide their fate. 
Congress aeeepted that there should 
be proportional representation for all 
major viewpoints on the leadership, 
but Unir is eomplaining furiously that 
this has not been adhered to. 

Unir deseribes the “rushed” 
proeedure whieh resulted in the 
non-eleetion of its leader, Christian 
Piequet, as a “eoup” by the ex-LCR 
majority, whieh will “seriously damage 
the NPA’s image” (www.unir.asso.fr). 
Only 13 members of the allianee led by 
Unir, ealled Sensibilite Europeenne, 


were eleeted to the NPC, when the 
15% vote aehieved by Sensibilite 
Europeenne for its motion in favour 
of a broad left front to eontest the 
European Union eleetions should 
have given it double that number, 
aeeording to Unir. 

Comrade Piequet had ealled on the 
NPA to sign up immediately to the 
‘Left Front’ proposed by Melenehon 
to eontest the EU eleetions in June, 
along with the PCF, PG and others. 
While this was rejeeted by the 
eongress, a eommon left front was not 
ruled out eompletely. The NPA will 
deeide later, although ultimately it will 
probably rebuff Melenehon. 

The Besaneenot leadership says 
it will join the Left Front only if 
there is a long-term agreement not 
to enter into any allianee with the 
Soeialist Party in future eleetions - 
the regional eleetions in 2010 to 
start with. However, a key faetor 
that makes NPA partieipation 
unlikely is the question of nuelear 
energy. The NPA has adopted a 
strongly anti-nuelear radieal line, 
while the PCF and Melenehon’s PG 
are in favour of nuelear energy. It 
is diffieult to see how Besaneenot 
ean eompromise on this question. 
Apart from the ex-LCR, the largest 
NPA tendeney - although, rather 
obviously, unorganised - is made 
up of anareho-environmentalists, 
who would not tolerate it. 

The line on the EU itself is another 
reason. While the differenee between 
Piquet and Besaneenot does not 
appear large on this question - 
both regard the EU as a key area 
of work and a site for European 
working elass unity - Piquet’s 
‘European Sensibility’ tendeney is 
quite prepared to enter into allianee 
with some strongly anti-European 
Union (not to say petty nationalist) 
elements in the EU eleetions. 
Melenehon himself is not averse to 
using ‘anti-European’ rhetorie to 
appeal to patriotie voters and his Left 
Front will even inelude left nationalist 
Jean-Pierre Chevenement and 
possibly the Lambertist Europhobes 
who make up the largest eomponent 


of the newly formed Parti Ouvrier 
Independant. 

However, the NPA leadership is 
likely to rejeet a eommon list with the 
PCF and PG for mainly eleetoral 
eonsiderations. With Besaneenot 
riding high in the opinion polls and 
pundits predieting an 8% return for the 
NPA, as against 4%-5% for a Left 
Front list and 2%-3% for Lutte 
Ouvriere, why should the NPA rush 
to eompromise? If the NPA really did 
win 8%, that would entitle it to a large 
sliee of Freneh/EU finaneial support. 

Rather than doing most of the 
praetieal eampaigning on behalf of the 
Melenehon-PCF national reformists, 
the NPA should use the EU eleetions 
to make propaganda for Marxism and 
working elass unity aeross the EU. It 
should formulate a minimum platform 
that goes beyond the refusal to enter 
a PS government - one that looks to 
the independent aetion of workers 
aeross the eontinent. If Lutte Ouvriere 
and others will join it on that basis, so 
mueh the better. If not, then the NPA 
should use the eleetion to build its 
own profile and struetures. 

Among the many other questions 
not deeided by the eongress, one of 
the most important eoneems the new 
party’s paper. Rouge, the LCR 
weekly, is dead along with the LCR. 
But the eontent, title, ete of the new 
NPA paper is still unresolved. And 
how long will it take to eome out? 
Nobody knows. 

Another unknown is the party 
strueture (apparently “the members 
will deeide themselves” how 
they organise themselves loeally). 
Can the NPA’s 467 loeal eommittees 
be transformed into aetive, 
eampaigning branehes? And ean the 
hundreds of reeruits be ineorporated 
into a diseiplined, eentralised and 
demoeratie foree? 

The atmosphere in the eongress 
was very militant - even “revolution¬ 
ary”, aeeording to one eomrade. 
Despite the eonfused shambles result¬ 
ing from the event’s laek of foeused 
deeision-making, there is everything to 
play for in the NPA • 

Jean-Michel Edwin 
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